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— EUV E RAC URE, OF Ga some achieve greatoess, and some have greatness (thrust uponthem*’” the 


latter part of the sentence must have been highly satisfactory, as poiut- 
THE LION MUZZLE D; 


—————————_ ing out a new inlet to the road of honour: it has proved the pride and 
consolation also of the house of Wiggins, now no longer wrapt in obseu- 
OR, BERANGER IN ENGLAND. rity but blended with the choicest names of chivalry. 
From the Metropolitan. 
Time was the British Lion stood, 
Majestic upon Europe’s plain ; 
Lord of two worlds, of land and flood, 
With lightning glance aed borrent mane. 
What upstart Russian mock'd bis gaze? 
What buckstering Dutchman dared bis blow ? 
To day, dare, mock him, be at ease— 
Poor Lion, he is muzzled now! 


During a nameless year, when party spirit ran high, and liberty and 
extension of rights were the watchwords, a certain family ot high respec- 


tability, but of no pre-eminence, being staunch advocates of all the rights 


sentative of the borough in which they resided. 


The family of Wiggins were all bighty elated by so unlooked for an 


of first coasin to the new sitting member, and hoped accordingly to de- | 
rive benefit and dignity in proportion to their affinity. 


Perhaps it may not be a matter of any public moment, nor even indeed 
may the reader’s curiosity be so much excited, as to reader it necessary 
that the genealogy of the house of Wiggins should be detailed with nice 


The hungry Croat and Austrian slave 
May trample Italy's rich fields, 
No more the royal beast can save— 


His look is meek, his fierceness yields: precision; but the bearings of the narrative [ am about to develope, 
will be grafted more strongly on the memory, if I briefly mention, that 


He sees tyrannic fungs and claws 
The very heart of freedom plough, 

Yet motionless his teeth and jaws— 
Poor Lion, he is muzzled now! 


the father and eldest son stood at the head of the firm,  Woggins, 


same borough. 


When the trine despots covenants tear, 
As reeking Poland's death-shrieks rise, 
And murderers with their red arms bare, 
Mangle—then jeer her agonies ; 
The royal perjurers’ guilt confess’d, 
See the chang’d beast no courage show, 
Asif he sanetioned their behest— 
Poor Lion, he is muzzled now! to be lost. The whole 


endowments bave often been unable to compass—the end they aim at; 


functions, than be resolved, having an ample fortune, to bask in the me- 
tropolis, in the sunshine and under the recognition of a senator, 


Calmuc and Cossack get bis gold, most fashionable part of the most fashionable street in all the metro- 
That should for hours of need provide ; pets. 

His debts are nore than can be told, 
His bonds unpaid onevery side. 

These tame him! What! so abject still, 
No wrinkle on his faded brow, 

To speak the indignant thw arted will? 


Poor Lion, he is muzzled now! : - 

: 7 : } only on a par with ber assiduity, it must be allowed it was almost un- 

Along the wild romantic Rhine | limited. 
| 
| 


The Vandal hordes are gathering fast ; 
Vainly may Hanoverians pine, 

Poor infants to the Moloch east! 
King half of treemen, half of slave 

Is he, their lord, who bids them bow; } 
But where's the champion that might save? 

Poor Lion, he is muzzled now ! 


de trime ntal to her appearance and general contour. 


To job or set up Bourbon kings; 
The nation by their blunders tied, 
Like bird with vainly fluttering wings. | Coutrain 


of man, found one of thei members installed in all the dignity of repre- | 


| honour, for they stood in relationship, in no more distant grade than that | 


Wiggins, Walruss, and Co., Oil Merchants,” of no little repute, in the 


Mr. Wiggins himself was a man of no great attainment, bat by dili- 
gence and a plain understanding bad effected—what men of far superior | 


and no sooner had his relative started to commence his parliamentary 


He had, besides his son, an only daughter, ‘ycleped Phebe, and such 
° a splendid opportunity of introduction as was thus afforded, was not 
family, it was agreed, was 'o migrate to the 


Miss Phoebe was a lady of no vulgar attainment; she had had the best 

} masters both in music and in dancing her native town afforded, and for | 
| a longer period than any girl in the borough: her voice was a piteh 
| highs r than the highest note in the town organ: besides, she had a very 

| pretty taste for p etry, as was evinced by divers ponderous tomes ex- 
tracted from various authors by herself entirely ; and if her taste was 


Great was the surprise of our heroine on ber arrival in town, to find 
that friends, whose sincerity she could not doubt, ventured to hint, that 
a little polishing, aye, and even a new dress-maker, would in no wise be 


| To be sure, she did her steps, said *‘ Yes, sir,” and“ No, sir,” and was 
| very monosyllabic at first; but this shortly wore off, and being rather 
} | pretty, and of a known good fortune, she might on the whole be said to 
His wealth by Tories misapplied, | succeed. ‘ Lyttleton,”’ said a dandyfied, bewhiskered youth, sitting 
on his ot and looking over the fosse into Kensington Gardens, while 

the band was playing a spirit-stirring air; “ have you heard of 


| mildness of the weather, and the strength of Westminster Bridge, which 
are at all (imes safe subjects, Coutrain made his obeisance, and took bis 
leave. 

The tenderand disinterested regard evinced towards him by Lady Har- 
riet, was but little calculated to loosen the tie, already lov closely woven 
round bis heart to be burst asuader. He knew himeell in circamstances 
a perfect wreck, and could not but bitterly lament, thet with family aad 
appearance sufficient to make him acce ptable in any cirele, he should be 
devoted to one, with whom the Fates seemed forever to debar the rea- 
sonable prospect of a anion, “ Something aust be dove,” said he, as 
‘he turned his horse towards home, “ things cannot remain thus, Aut 
Cesar, aut mil, Vil to Ascot.” Accordingly he finished his book at 
Tatiersali’s, doubling every previous stake, with a slight addenda, quad- 
jrupling the whole amount: unfortunately bie hook did not prove what 

most new editions profess to be, not only ‘auction but emendation,’ 

consequently being miserably serewed upon the gold cup, he could sot 

| conceal from himve it that something must be dove to pacify bis creditors 
jor the “ in’ door at ‘Tuttersall’s would be too narrow for him on the 
| Tuesday following 

On the evening to which we have referred, he dined with afew select 
friends, and proceeded to Lady Mode’s in a state little short of ebriety. 
| Among the company was vere Phoebe Wiggins, whom he had not infre- 
quently met at her uncle's, the renowned member for the borough afore- 
said. ‘They were in come degree political partizans, in the house, which 
brought them, at the then busy period, often in coatact. 


} 


Coutrain selected Phebe as bis partoer, and poured out no little of 
that smalltalk, happy if it be innocuous, which is so general an attencant 
on vae uity of mind and re pletion of champagne, ‘The dance being over 
jand (he lady duly resigned, Coutrain with a hurried eye and agitated 
manner advanced towards Lac dy Harriet ; a single glance apse her 
| that be was ander the influence, either of wine or passion, tn ne ordinary 
| degree ; looking at him therefore pensively rathes than with reproach, 
she said, * Do not ask me to dance with you to-night, I shall not dance 
jatall; but if you will spre: ak with me a moment before we leave, I have 
something to communicate that mey give you pleasure.” Searcely ap 
pearing to notice her request, he remained motionless, gazing on her with 
an intenseness which was quite painful, then suddenly, as recollecting 
himself, withdrew and disappeared Little did she recognize in bis look 
the thought that was festering at his heart! Little did she dream that he 
| was then for the Inst time drinking at her eyes that libation of love which 
| but amoment afier he was about so unworthily to pollute. Tt was even 
: We tdrned from her not to meditate oun ber anxious but beautiful eyes, 
notto pine that she was beyond his grasp; but again to lead out Miss 
| Wiggins, and to finish by declaring that his every earthly happiness was 
| centered in her, and at ber disposal 

Never was child, when for the first time in his life his baited rod bears 
pendant on it the wriggling fish extracted from the neighbouring brook, 

j half so triumphant, ball so unbounded in lis joy, as was Phorbe's mama 
| On this auspicious occasion. 

With a positive and uncompromising injanction to seereey, she com- 
municated the circumstance, quite in a confidential way, to every soul 
with whom she was ac quainted Luckily ber connexion was vot exten- 

| sive, for it must be confessed. that Coutrain did not teel the honour so 


a 


By Whigs now ruled who temporize ; | “No,” replied the gentleman appealed to, ‘what's the matter? Has | decidedly as the eligibility, aud was not likely to become a convert, 


The roar is but the steer’s weak low 
That once in thunder shook the shies— 
Poor Lion, he is muzzled now! 


| he wince going through Tattersall’s gate, eh 7” 


Belgium confides and is betrayed, 
With promises they duped her sons :— 
State-stranglers now they stand arrayed 
’Gainst law and right with swords and guns. 
And must the noble beast succumb, 
Stifle free thought, truth disavow, | 
Crouch, flatter, fawn, and still be dumb? 
Poor Lion, he ts muzzled now! 


” 


} 
valour, al the feet of a lair syren, 
may be so—she is worthy a better fate, poor girl!’ 


Come Evrope’s Lord from Volga's waves, 


Nero or Nicholas with thy knout! | filly. I forget her name, either Scriggle or Wiggil, or something like it, 


Come Prussia, Austria, twin-slaves, 
Change men to brates, force knowledge out ; 


Make your kings’-paradise below ! 


The beast that might have saved mankind, t 





os |} strutted about the room like a 
ST. JOHN IN PATMOS. bm Ber opr 
A Poein by one of the old living Poets of Great Britain. mer Sapa 


[An Ediaburgh Review marks the name of the old Poets who distin- | but not being used to treat these matters in so light a strain, 


Lyttleton looked incredulous, but on being re-assured of the fact, ex- 
claimed, “ Well, L pity Lady Harriet from my soul; but she loves him 
| to distraction, and may have sufficient influence to reform bim; I trust it 


** Lady Harriet, my dear fellow, has nothing whatever to do with it,” 
| interrupted the informant; “ this is a cherry-cheeked, rosy-armed lass, 
| that was never bitted or curbed till this season, and with a little lunging 
| to correct her paces, will, I assure you, turn outa very decent, creditable | ,) 


| not very euphouous, out | hear ber purse sounds well as an offset, 1 was | 
| at Lady Mode’s last night and saw the whole tragedy, very dolorous, on 
Drive back to ignorance man’s mind, \ my honour; Lady Harriet was there, and every thing to make the scene | 
| effective—I would not have missed it for all the world. Her ladyship | 
| carried it with a high hand. and alibhough very pale, never looked better; 
Poor Lion, he is muzzled now ! land to give extra effect to the whole, the mother of the bride elee, 
game cock, as if the whole victory had 
been her sole achievement, not much, if I judged aright, to Coutrain’ 


The outline of this narrative, | am bound to say, is perfectly correct ; 
1 shall ven- 


| he been shaking his elbow a little too much in Jermyn Street? or does | either by the address or demeanour of his future mother-in-lew, who, if 


lher relative obtained the dignity of senetor tor his patriotism, went yet 


“O dear no! quite another tack,” resumed his companion, “ he has | a siep further, for all who knew ber, allowed that she was not only pa- 
been seduced into throwing his whole stock intrade, his wealth, wit, and | triotic but provincial, 


Lady Harriet had waited some time expecting Coutrain to make his 
appearance: never before had he kept her one moment in suspense. She 
had seen the flirtation carried on between him and a robust and bealthy- 
louking lass, but never for a moment did it cross ber mind, that it was 
wt the worst done otherwive than with a view to pique ber for ber volau- 
tary refusal to dance with bim throughout the evening. She inquired as 
|1o her name indirect, and on hearing it. merely replied, she could almost 
|have guessed it. ‘The appalling truth broke on her eer just as she was 
yout to leave the room. She felt that she trembled, yet knowing that 
| the « yesof many were upon her, with her sister under her arm, she ap 
proached to where Coutraia was standing, and quietly telling him that 
| another day would serve lor her communication, passed on, and reached 
her carriage jost in time to save her fainting from being made a public 
topic forconversation, 


| 


a 


| No one who isin the babit of perusing the Morning Post and his cho- 
| ecolate together, bet must have noticed the marriage of the Honourable 
| Charles Contrain with Miss Pharbe Wiggins, with the unctuous adjuncts 
of hymeneal allar—lovely bride—chariot and four—-charming retreat, 
Isle of Wight,—all blazoned forth in the most appropriate terms, and in 
the happiest eapoennty and although as | have not atthis momeut by 


§ 


: . , sa f of the pane not r thon, yeti co not grent- 
guished the close of the last century, and observes that their harps have | ture to det ail them in more sombre colours than those used by our friend mee file of the paper, | cannot verily my assertion, yet Mi 8 & 


been long silent. One of them thinks he cannot better conclade his la- | jy the whisker-framed face. 


| ly err, the very aes of the lady is steted and eulogized, with a most un- 


i i j T onabl { ‘ ri rere prevent be- 
bours, than with a serious and sacred subject, more worthy of a far he Hon. Charles Coutrain had for some time paid . if not an exelu ty nasen - va ~~ lees, who.etiher were, or wor pr ed 
= * 3 , ig ‘ ; 7 : g, present on appy Occasion. 
more distinguished name than his own. | sive, yet a most marked and assiduous attention to Lady Harriet Bel- ing, presen 8 happy , 


Yes! well thy labours dost thou so conclude! 
Poet of olden times, thy ancient harp 


mont; neither had fortunes, and the former was a thrifiless, extravagant 
man of fashion, and often had they been advised to stifle the passion as 


Coutraia wes more fortanate than most men who make so haphazard 
jaselection. The object ot his choice was a girl endowed with many e@x- 


, : , “ile ualities, and culated i ‘ 

Not yet unstrung! Patmos, thy sacred lay inauspicious, but somehow—it was mere accident—be always found him. | °°!" nt que tie ; ind« = — din m ~ oo 4 potty ee lh 

Recals the giory of thy former fame. self in her box at the opera; if she was taking a canter in the park, it | ™ meminen | aes - ar Pst w po T . ie wit ensll ; be ie 
“J = - 1 ’ ‘ an yor ée . y . 

Say not, each tunefal muse we valued once generally happened, [ know not how. bat his horse’s head was turning | °VC" * Pate Of Loeke on the ness 0 ing y mp 


Is silent, and for-ever. I is not so! 

Troe, when we turn our view to “ auld lang syne,” 
Of many, how we then lament the loss; 

But ail are not yet sileot—and with joy 


, out of Pall Mall iato the park gate at the very same hour. 


Said’st thou. a sacred su! biect shall be mine, 
E’er yet [ go, to gild my humble name? 


jam the occasion? 


Yes, he of Patmos, lives again in thee. ) fear you spend your time here but to little advantage. 
Thy man of mystery directs our eye 


Saw the dread portal als of eternity— 

To these portentous scenes we turn our view, 
And when we mark what shall be then, we learn 
To think in time, what we ourselves shall be 


! obipy's anxiety. Is that your only metive? 


But a few days previous to the evéning which gave birth to the reenlt | 
| already cursorily al uded to, while airing in the park, her ladyship was 
joined by Cout rain. “* You appear melancholy, Harriet,"’ said he, having 
We hail the light of one remaining star | strived for some time in vain to amuse her; ‘‘ may I flatter myself that I 


“Indeed you are,” replied the poor girl, in a low and plaintive voice, 
That pledge is well redeem'd! The Exile lone, |‘ Lwish you would take my advice and travel fora year or two; I much | 


Is it my mé rali ty alone " retorted the youth, “ that causes you so much 
To those vast seenes—when th’ enraptur "dseer ansiety? hope the Soc iety for the Suppression of Vice will take me 
in hand shortly, and it will doubtless be a great alleviation to your lady- 


‘ Charles, Charles,” said Lady Harriet, looking downwards, “ you do 
me and yourself great injustice: you know we ean never be more than 


hend that there may be positions which will render agreement impossi- 
ble. The Isle of Wight, with its flowering shrubs and its balwoy air, 

sweet as the breath of music,” bed each charms for the bride, that che 
felt as if che could, with the wandsome and elegant Coutrain, have ro- 
manced away the remainder of life amidst its picturesque and varied 
scenery. Far other was the feeling of Coutrain; the fair Phorte fell 
very short of his ideal of beauty and elegance, and even her hilarity 
and never-failing good temper savoured too mel, in his fastidious bd 
of rustic simplicity, to please him. This at first was only when ru ed 
by some untoward accident and was scarcely beeded; or if observed, 
only laughed at by his happy pertoer, if it harried bim so fer #5 to in- 

dulge himeelf in avy causticity of observation, But as July crept on, 
it pot him to mind that his hunters—alas! he now bad none—should be 
stabled; that the favourite for the St. Leger—ales! be knew not even 
the betting—must be well ascertained, with many ® trein of reflections 
but little auspicious to the future happiness of poor Pharbe. 


—njrem | friends. and this sure ly might disarm you of jesting whenl speak witha : 
SIX MONTHS AFTER MARRIAGE. friend's sincerity. We are both wrong to meet th us often—it can tend to It was arranged that they were fo visit the relatives of the lady till 
i | nw good purpose.” A most animated rhapsody of eternal devotion was | some suitable residence for themselves could be selected. How did the 


Founded on facts and said to be fromthe pen of T. Moore 


| interrupted by their being joined by a large cavalcade of acquaintances, | heart f the poor cirl leap again to see herown native home, and not the 


When Maivolio read in his letter, that while “some are burn great, \and afier afew common-place remarks on the state of the roads, the [less so, as the “Honourable Mrs. Couirain ;” and many a dream did 
| 
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_ She Alvion. 


October 27, 





she indulge in, of taking preesdence of divers dames and misses who 
on previous occasions had been more reserved than gracious. Why, 
she should eclipse the very daughters of the representative bimse'f! !! 


Tuere were one or two points, however, on whieh she deemed it ad- 
visable to pave the way, and she ventured to intima’e that her father, 
although of the highest respectability, was rather old-fashioned in his 
notions, and very particular; consequently, although every thing was 
exceedingly comfortabie, and indeed handsome, that there would be 
found a little falling off of that fashion and effect to whieh Coutrain 
had been at all times habituated. 


It so chanced, the post-boys baving exercised unusual alaecrity, that 
they arrived at the gloomy and trade-stirring town of an hour 
or so sooner than was expected. “There's Mrs. Nobbs. How d’ye 
do; how d’ye do?” exclaimed Phebe, bolting her bead direct out of 
the carriage window, and addressing » squat-louking female of no very 
aristocratic appearance. “ Surely you had better sit quiet,” seid Cou 
train: “ you will bring on one of your headaches.” At this instant the 
carriage drew upto a respectable old-fashioned house, surrounded by 
divers courts, yards, and indescribable out-huildirgs. A foundering, 
slip-shod damsel made her appearance at the door, and instantly re- 
treated, and some moments elapsed before there was any further recog- 
nition of their arrival: at last a lad some ten years of age, and low of 
his years, bedigened out in @ blue frock coat fringed with red, with his 
hand at his forehead, earns forth. “ Where is John, eh, Robert?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Coutrain, anxious for appearances, and somewhat morti- 
fied at not seeing the proper footman. “ He is not out of the office yet,’ 
said the lad, grinning at being recognized; “we did not fancy you 
would come so soon.” Mrs. Coutrain made no observation, and pro- 
ceeded to the drawing-roum, ‘ust as the afore-mentioned damsel was 
making ber retreat by the door opposit«; and the covers yet remaining 
on a stray chair or two, and the knobs of the bright fire-irons still wrapt 
in green baize, demonstrated that if their arrival bad been delayed an 
hour or two, it would bave been quite as convenient. Mama, ready 
dressed for dinner, in a silk that rustled like a mainsail in a storm, gave 
them in a few minutes a most cordial greeting. 

The Isle of Wight and its beauties, and the dinner, having been daly 
discussed, Mr. Wiggins, who was at all times, till refreshed by generous 
viands, rather reserved, began to be more communicative. “ A very 
pretty town you will find this, sir,” pursued he; “end vastly genteel. 1 
was thinking it would not suit you and Pharbe badly as a residence, and 
there is a snug bit of a dwelling just opposite my warehouse, quile large 
enough for you two at present,” looking with a significant glance which 
savoured more of truth than elegance at his daughter; “ and then I might 
come in at whiles,”” growing warm and eluquent as be proceeded, ‘ while 
the blubber is boiling, and get u bit of a gossip.” Contrain briefly assu- 
red bim that if in other respects the house suited, it would be a great ad- 
ditional inducement. Daring the whole of this pleasing and judicious 
conversation, there was an eternal thump, thump, thump, just at the back 
of the sideboard. “Your neighbours are riotous this afternoon,” said 
Coutrain, not sorry perhaps to change the conversation, ‘1 don't under- 
stand it,” said the worthy host, taking out bis watch, ‘it’s past six, it 





ought to have stopped. It is only the engine in the warehouse, sir; | the Turks. 


perhaps you find it disagreeable—we did at first, but are now so used 
to it we searcely know when it stops. Myself Llike it prodigiously, 
though [like to be genteel, and come in myself of an evening, and take 
my wine—help yourself, sir—it stops all tricks; [know how things are 
going as well as iff was there.” Coutrain pronounced it a great con- 
venience. 


On the day following, the house of Mr. Wiggins was filled with all the 
elegant extracts of the town in which they resided; and if the trath must 
be confessed, if the extraction had been somewhat more concentrated, it 
would have gained in elegance what it lost in number. Mrs. Coutrain 
wesin high spirits, and although being fally conscious of her newly-ac- 
quired dignity, she insome measure attempted to play the flue lady, yet 
her natural hilarity in most cases got the better of it, and deep was the 
pleating ond luad was the merriment with her old acquaintances, sound 
ing |n the ears of her hasband highly cacaphonous. There did not ap- 
pear an eligible acquaintance for him out of the whole selection; and 
although his father-in-law assured him that he had a very pleasant party 
in store for bim on that very day, with two majors of artillery and a re- 
puler baronet among the company, yet Coutrain could not disguise from 

imself that the general style of living was far lower than he, although 
he wos, as he fancied, pretiy well prepared, bad ever imagined. 

His lady, when epart from her family, had never appeared to him so 
mach below the general tone of good society. She was drilled and lec- 
tured by him in no very meusured terms, and bore it all with infinite good 
temper, but to no purpose; the very next meeting her familiarity got the 
better of her propriety, and betrayed ber into some horrible outrage 
against the rigid exactions of good breeding. Day after day Mrs. Cou- 
train, with cards a trifle larger than any ever before made by a stationer, 
blazoned with her honours, returned her visits, seldom or never accom- 
panied by her husband. To him his present life was insupportable ! 
every joy Wasa dried-up source, and she who should have been the bea- 
cou towards which his restless spirit could turn with hope of consolation, 


tice dooms to expiate in sorrow the crimes and follies of an icle and mis- 
spent life. 
——- 


EGYPT AND HER PASHA. 


Valetia, we made the low land of Syria. As the sun rose above the 
chain of mountains in the east, we discovered the Egyptian fleet in the 
offing, composed of two three-deckers, four frigates, and several smaller 
vessels and fire-ships. The low point of land on which the town of 
Acre is built neat became visible, in the increasing light, and beyond it, 
stretching across the plain, the camp of the besieging army 


broke on the delicious stiliness of the morning. The flag of Abdallah 


ple folds, there was no breeze to waft it into life. t 
of the principal mosque, surmounted by its lofty iainaret, stood out in 
strong and picturesque relief from the clear blue sky—the scene was al- 
together novel and interesting. 

In the uffernoon we boarded one of the line of battle ships. She 


Besson; and considering the materials of which the crew were com- 
posed, in tolerable order. From the moment of our arrivel at the seat 
of hostilities, it was our natural wish to become acquainted with the ca- 
pabilities of at least one side of the belligerents; 1 therefore took an 


youngsters, to the head-quarters of Ibrabim Pasha. Nothing could be 
more varied and more picturesque than the appearance of the Egyptian 
camp. The spiendidtents of the Pasha and his officers, the variety, 
both of physiognomy and costume, of its inmates, the occurrence of 
objects calculated to lead back the memory to the days of the remotest 
antiquity, appealed most powerfully (o the imagination, 

Accompanied by one of their new French military instructors, we 
walked through the camp. The force of the Pasha before Acre he esti- 
mated as follows: 24,000 disciplined Egyptian Arab infantry, with a bri- 
gade of guns and battering train. The remainder was composed of ir- 
regulars, with 200 camels for the materiel of the army, making a total of 
i bout 40,000 men. 

We witnessed the morning parade of the tacticoes, or newly disci- 
plined infantry; they maneceuvred rapidly, and handled their frelocks 
with singular dexterity, but their marching was loose and unsteedy, acd, 
to amilitary eye, their dress painfully unmartial. It consisted of a short 
jacket, in colour ay to brickdust, ample trowsers, in hue and 
material similarto the jacket, and confined atthe knee. The bead of 
the soldier was covered by ared skull-cap, for what purpose designed it 
wonld be difficultto say, and his feet by the awkward Turkish pa- 
pooshes, or slippers. In the East, where the shape of a turban, or the 
colour of a slipper, proclaim the rank and caste of the wearer, it is sin- 
gular that neither the Sultan nor the Pasha of Egypt, in their career of 
military reform, should not have tried to turn to their advantage that 
marked passion in their subjects for splendid costume; a more becoming 
dress would certainly have made the tactico service more popular with 
Among the irregular troops, there were two regiments of 
Nubian cavalry that powerfully arrested our attention. They came 
| from a distance beyond the caterog The men were all tall, athletic 

fellows, with skins as black as ebony, And their hair plaited inthe man- 
nernow seen on the heads of the sphinxes and female figures of the 
ancient Egyptian statues. Their dress was strikingly picturesque; a 
close jacket of white cotton, with trowsers of the same material, open 
at the knees: a broad crimson girdle, and a turban of bright red, which 
harmonized richly with the sable complexions of the wearers. They 
were armed with a lance of ancommon length, which they wielded 
with great dexterity, and a Turkish scimetar. Such was the ap- 
pearance of the Nubian cavalry of the Pasha of Egypt, the fac-similes. 
perhaps, of the warriors who surrounded the war-chariot of the great 
Sesostris, when, through the hundred gates of Thebes, he led the swar- 
thy host to conquest. None of the Egyptian cavalry have yet been 
trained to European tactics; they have, from the first, obstinately re- 
fused to relinquish theirown. The riding and training of the horses of 
these Nubians wasexquisite; they gave those ‘demi voltes”’ in the air 
which none but the children of the desert can give. 

Delighted with oor ramble, we now retired to the tents of our French 
acquaintance, to make preparation for the more important feature in our 
day's adventure—an introduction to Ibrahim himself. Our yonngsters 
revelled in the idea of smoking a pipe with the Pasha. 

Passing the Albanian guard, we were ushered into a large and splen- 
did tent, at one of the extremities of which, on a low divan, sat the re- 
doubted Ibrahim, surrounded by his officers. Immediately bebind the 
Pasha stood an officer inthe Mameluke costume, near to him a French 
colonel, in the tactico uniform, on whvse breast glittered the star of the 
Legion of Honour: in the foreground, the swarthy Arab stood contrast- 
ed with the fair Albanian, and the beautiful features of the Greek, with 
the flat, broad physiognomy of the Nubian. The rich and varied dresses, 
the court-like air of the attendants, the proud superiority of the chief, 
round whom the assembled officers appeared, produced an ensemble 











had already ceased to be lovely in his eyes. Their bickerings for some | “lich it would be difficult to forget. 


time were merely a source of private discord; but such matters soon be- 


When 1 first saw Ibrahim Pasha on his divan, it struck me that bis ap- 


came subjects of notoriety in a quiet and observing family. For some | Pearance was typical of the present condition of his father’s dominions 
time Mr Wiggins adopted palliatives, which were succeeded by expos- | —* strange mixture of European civilization with Turkish barbarism. 





wasa magwificent vessel, commanded by a Frenchman of the name of | 


early opportunity of riding out with the chaplain and a party of our | 


he bad to overcome, rather than by measuring what he has already done, 
that we must estimate the career of Mohammed Ali. His history, though 
romantic, is not singular in the turbulent regions of the Exst. A native 
of Thrace, he rose from the ranks io the grade of Bin Bashee, and form- 
ed part of the Turkish army sent into Egypt to co-operate with the Bri- 


Early on the 11th morning of our departure from the harbour of La tish. Endowed with great natural talents, a profound politician, and 


, complete master of dissimulation,—even in the widest Turkish accepta- 
| tion—cool and designing, he found himself in a country presenting a 

wide field for his ambition, and little to oppose his views of aggrandize- 
ment. Appointed to command the troops destined to act azainst the 


| Mameluke: on his return from the espedition, being joined by the 
Egypt. | troops sent against him, he revolted. He then marched upon Cairo, 
Scarcely a breath of sir ruffled the surface of the wave, not a sound | which the Pasha, after « short defence, surrendered; and in virtue of a 


treaty, he was allowed to depart with his treasures and his wives, an ex- 


Pasha, on the walls of the battered citadel, no longer displayed its am- | ample of generosity on the part of the conqueior perfectly new in Turk- 
The beautiful capola | ish warfare. 


Now it was thet the reforming schemes of Ali began to develope 


themselves. Impressed by his late contact with the armies of England 


and France, of the advantage of military discipline and organization, 
he commenced with the army. European officers, chiefly French, were 
invited by the Pasha to organize his troops; and when we consider they 
had to begin their labours in a country in which there did not exist asin- 
gle principle of militery organization, to say nothing of the prejudices 
of the people, the present condition of the Feyption army, certainly re- 
flects the highest credit upon its masters. 

His first step was to reforin the internal administration of the country, 
and to create a navy, in both of which the Pasha has been eminently 
successful. When we were at Alexandria, the Egyptian navy consisted 
of three first rate line of battle-ships, eight frigates, fifteen corvettes, six 
fire-ships, and two steamers. The greatest activity prevailed inthe ar- 
senal to complete a three decker on the stocks, the command of which 
was destined for a young Egyptian officer, who had attained the rank of 
Lieutenant de Vaisseau in the French service. There is an Egyptian 
gentleman, Ali Effendi, who was sent with three others by the Pasha to 
this country, who was placed in his Majesty’s ship Shannon, and went 
ont in her to the West Indies as a supernumerary lieutenant. He mess- 





ed in the gun-room, wore the uniform, and was subject in every respect 


| to the discipline of the ship, Not satisfied with sending several of his 
| subjects to the different countries of Burope to acquire a knowledge of 


their arts and sciences, he has established in Egypt, a school of naviga- 
tion, and for the army, an “ école de U'etat major.” One of his greatest 
objects and cares has been, to establish safe and easy communications 
between the most distant points of his dominions. A telegrapbic com- 
munication is carried on between Cairo ard Alexandria,—and between 
the latter city and Acre, there is a dromedary “ estafette.” Travellers 
can now proceed eveninthe European costume to the Senaar, without 
fear of molestation. 

Compared with that of the Sultan Mohammed, the reforming career 
of Mohammed Ali has certainly been more successful; but it must be 
recollected, that the latter had more plastic materials to work upon. 
We hope, for the common cause of humanity, that this truly great man 
will live to complete those labours, which have commenced so auspi- 
ciously, for it would be difficult to find a successor possessing to a simi- 
lar extent, his liberal and enlightened views of policy. 

— 


EUROPE AND HER DESPOTS.—No 1. 
Ich liebe dich mein Vaterland, 

As the season was already so far advanced when I left Berlin, I re- 
solved to push on to Vienna without halting. The last rays of the sun 
were tinging the lofty spire of the ancient minster, as we approached 
Pragife ; this city is classic ground to the soldier, and thongh fatigued by 
a hard day's travelling, I walked round her formidable line of fortifica- 
tions. At the evening ‘ Table d’Héte” of the hotel at which I alighted, 
I met the son of the unfortunate Gustavus, the ex-king of Sweden. My 
attention was forcibly attracted to this personage, by a recollection of 
the following anecdote which [ heard a few months before at the Hague. 
The prince had led his wandering steps to the court of Holland, where 
his handsome person made a deep impression on the heart of the prin- 
cess Marianne, the daoghter of the king. Suddenly, the prince was ga- 
zetted a major-general in the Dutch service, and the constant attendant 
of the princess both in public and in private; he was by the whole court 
regarded as her husband elect—in fact, it is well known, that bis Dutch 
majesty was no ways averse to the alliance. The court of Stockholm, 
who watched with extreme anxiety all the movements of the ex-royal 
family, and who are constantly apprehensive, that should they form a 
matrimonial connexion with any of the reigning families of Europe, they 
would, from the same principle that induced Napoleon in 1813, to reject 
the services of the ex-king Gustavus, conceive themselves bound in ho- 
nour to make some movement in his favour, directed its ambassador at 
the Hague, to protest diplomatically against the title assumed by the 
prince, alleging, that there was no other prince of Sweden, than his 
highness, prince Oscar, who had been formally recognized as such by 
every court in Europe. But the soi distant prince, de Suede, “etait bel 
| homme, et la princesse amoureuse on n'y peut plus,” the protest of U'ambassa- 
| deur, was therefore, scarcely listened to. In this conjuncture, Berna- 
| dotte, like a’ skilful tactician, changed his plan of attwck, and unmasked 
| 











a formidable battery that he held in reserve; he eommunicated to the 
princess Marianne, that ber intended was not only married, but the fa- 




















tulations; but #s Sir Anthony Absolute’s kicks descended through the He wore a blue surtout eoat, richly embroidered, while the remainder ther of two blooming boys! the despair of the princess, the indignation of 
footman to the shoe-boy, so poor Phaebe received fourfold the ill will of of his costume was strictly Turkish. [brahim appeered to be a man | the king may be easily conceived. Still, for the honour of the house of 
the whole family towads her husband in her own suffering person. pw ape = +7 de in — wee and ungraceful; and his my agent 5 oe was deemed prudent to a ——— mee rs Te le prince 
. tia . “ stinguished by a peculiarly ferocious expression, causing (he spectator | de Suede, was, in consequence, secretly advised to send in his resigna- 
dae = prom many by soma a es wi, almostto shudder. His reception, however, of our party, was dignified | tion to spare the king the pain of Genlaing him, and as the advice ves 
pane sce a eel aebedia Geladin anu aoe, tr and affable. He conversed briefly with our chaplain, after which the | accompanied by a handsome sum of money, the prince took the bint and 
saying that such tricks would not aes him for Coawele Meee usual formalities of coffee and pipes were introduced. Shortly after, | quitted Holland “a la sourdine.”” When I met him at Prague, he was 
Landasidndidl been tndendiman ft Saleh ~ Gare Oat endian we took our leave, and returned on board, highly delighted with the | living on the fruit of his adventure in a style which the previous state of 
no less than eo whole month eM, 6 — ’| day's excursion. Our interview might not have passed off so well; for ; his exchequer would not have enabled bim to do. ; 
. poten ‘ our chaplain, who liked nothing better than to hear himself preach, took | The approach to the Austrian capital from Moravia is traly magnifi- 
Woeher it was fear of Mr. Wiggins’s acknowledged sagacity that ac- | upon himself, previous to the introduction, to lecture us on the manner| cent. On the right, the superb Schoenbrun is discovered. On the left, 
celerated the catastrophe, Twill not take upon me to say; but on the we were to conduct ourselves in the presence of Ibrahim. When intro-| the mighty Danube displays its broad and impetuous bosom; while be- 
<a the lady's maid of Pherbe was missing at heraccustomed toilet, duced, the visage of the parson assumed such a ridiculous air of gravity | fore the traveller, surrounded Ly its ramparts and its immense faux- 
—an — — ae nome a curve of leg, and Peter, a perfect | and importance, that one or two of the youngsters were obliged to | bowrg, lies the imperial city itself, from the midst of which, rises the ve- 
a ~ r, | et y waiting at = } aan! table, be screen themselves with their cocked hats, in order to conceal the effects | nerable and Moorish spire of St. Stephen's, rearing on high the proud 
lowed by conden erent ri - hayeny toad) ch bp a toate af re iw pene ys cme ; : eprond eagle of Austria. A tall Hungarian grenadier received our pass- 
cumstances not werth outailine, at last Gneueie ' * . P Yat “s ent tes | wh ~r week afterwards, at five in the morning, the final assault, | ports at the lines. Proceeding onwards, through a dark narrow street, 
Pre sr the ig te ee a fe eee 2 rte mes yt + : ba = mn Acre to the dominions of Mohammed Ali, took place. we passed one of the alleys that extend at the distance of 600 yards from 
jest da.apanthe expensed. Sa aatee ain mechan tay rape Ae ds a - ms — Pasha, Abdallah, like a tiger at bay, disputed a inch of | the suburds 'o the gates, by one of which we entered the city. 
disconsolate Pharbe briefly to trace the result of her husband's machina- coheed ‘and chan eee slaughter, were the assailanis re-) The Prater is the feature par excellence of Vienna. No other eapital po- 
oo ’ Reeten aliniee Menai x Ah te paood emg rtd e hs era such a promenade for — beauties, ——— for the net A 
- mene Bt BY, s. ents o /andiote tacticoes fought like | and in some instances, even for the splendour of the equipages. e 
pena at window Wooing onthe se, the water of the hoa st | and ioabarreqack eee eral ered arte d arene | artes Cora a Mian, the Param Changs Hie and! en our 
‘ : . rs ; rps. would not advance, and it Wasnot | own Hyde Park must yield the m to it. e drove to the chureh o 
pair te So homaianeemee ato pay oe bene Phe — Te 7 or six of them with his own hand, that they would | St. Stephen in order to take pays a in the cavalcade ; from this point, 
enlha an cians he cemied’ Ge station eee aiiuanit tame ti ne — * ey on s generous conduct to the Pasha Abdallah | one uninterruptec line of vehicles extends for upwards of three miles 
on a couch lay a female whose now wan cheek told tbat she had once hehe ~~ n hithe le impression on the Turkish population of Acre, | across the park. The péle méle system appeared to be the order of the 
tale Renee tadein ce ciate oo Retenenae press Peer: me eee itherto accustomed to witness defeat on the field fol. | place. Berlins, bristchas, drowskis, phetons, carts, and light waggons of 
form. At first he did not recognise her features, but as she foe va paw y the horrors of the bow-string. For several days after the cap- | every deseription, were crowded together in picturesque confusion. 


ture of the town, salutes were fired four times a-day. The Pasha helda | First, you beheld the dashing pheton of i i 
‘ . ( . . st, » das me Hungarien or Bohemia 
raised her hand, the recollection of Harriet Belmont thrilled through | levee, which was numerously attended, both by the Turks and Franks, noble, with their mestaghlend ne ins pap ae in their splendid Reodien, 


every vein. “I beard that you and your happy bride,” said she in a | to congratulate bim on his succe i i 

poe eT tre ene ps | . t 10 sss. A wily Italian, who keeps a large | followed, perhaps, by the neat stanhope, and blood horse of some youn 

ae a peony Noe he ed on last night; and . _ — — | cafe, bud it most brilliantly iuminated. Ibrahim was highly flattered | attaché to ine Briskh ombtany, a ee with the listless sir of a Hyde 

without affectation vey ey bl 00 a befe ioe ‘ oug . might by the compliment; he passed and repassed several times before the | Park exclusive, was directed towards a low drowski, drawn by two beau- 

mere ence.’ lon = . ob pect, Rlhem ~~ | abo pearance —* ~—- last gave orders that all comers should be regaled at his ex- tifal small Ukraine horses, of a Polish countess, whose beauty fit fu 
» > : Ls) 8 e semeallial : ” . re ? 4 : 

would mention, and I speak of it but to apprize you. When = last -* p Alooren, both ark end nce enty or eae | ur” ot the Gene at Vienna. a tee hae 


metand the Alcoran, both Turk and Arab drank freely of rak dina| E phi 

rted [ craved your attention, but it was more happily en asi - ' Arab dran ely o ee, and in a| Empress, to which succeeded 

, y engrossed; it bad | short time A ‘ A : : we fae - 
eet my intention to tell you that my uncle had just left me large pos- | me a me th ‘ton subdcennaiiees oar meen ot bret natin: wnenienees dalener — 


sessions; the will has just bee : lying intovieated in her streets. 

stan ak tegal hemaitinean > a the —— | State of the faithful, and would fain have drunk the Pasha’s health inhis| While the eye dwelt delighted on this novel and animated scene, my 

ed, aud the debts I then cancelled i sty would not have overlook- | own rakee; but as some disturbance would certainly have been the | friend directed my attention towards a caleche, containing two persons, 
you consequence, the lieutenant ordered all hands on board. | that was advancing towards us. It was the Emperor Francis and his 


ae ~ "Here b ehalf are now again still out- 

standing against you. ere her voi 1 iri : : tae ; 

—— Conte — obliged to a = ed, and she became delirions, Acre contains nothing we ae prey re and meanly built,| chamberlain. The appearance of the monarch is remarksble; a figure 
. utas 


nurse end physician. partment, to make way for her 9 ry of the houses are of st a military point it isthe | of the micdle size, but thin and lank as the hero of La Mancha, sur- 
Two thines reched on bic mind. thet t | Key of Syria, and will enable Mohamet Ali to render himself master of | mounted by a long narrow head with two large blue eyes, the thick Aus- 

: as ; ’ ind, « wes Lady Harriet who bad so | the whole pashalic. Two days after the ascau! } . per 
mysteriously kept bis creditors in yon. even perhaps while she was | : whe ery 














io der f ; ' Ibrahim eave an exten- | trian lip, and long hollow cheeks. Such is the portrait of the present de- 
daily sinking under his neglect, and that by the failure of her resources ive order for ordnance to one of the English scendant of nineteen emperors. The first impression which @ casnat 
glance on his countenence leaves, is that of openness—of downright 
German bonhow mie. But a closer gaze will aetect the sinister ex- 
pression, more in accordance with his actions, leaving the spectator to 
the conclusion, thet under an assumed simplicity and apperent frankness, 


there lurks despotic Aauteur—ibe deepest cunning, and the most beert- 
less selfishness. 


he was yeta ruined man. 

He was never beard of more from that day, but ia a bout that drifted 
ashore from an outward-bound vesse; was found his cloak. and it is ge- 
nerally conjectured that the wilds of Awerica row hold within their pine 
forests and solitudes a man whom tbe mysterious but even baud of jus- 


, ) houses, and the engineers 
| were actively employed in repairing the ancient fortiGcations, and in 
tracing out new ones. The Porte will have some trouble to drive the 
Egyptian from his strong hold at Acre. 
But at this moment Feypt presents the « 


, plendid spectacle of a country 
reascending, alt . 


ages of barbarism, the scale of }; manity, and mek- 
ing a noble effort at regeneration. Ik is by cousidering the difficulties 
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1832. 


Che Albion. 





The treasures of art which Vienna contains, are varied and immense. 
I visited the Schoenbran, the residence of young Napoleon, now no 
more! its halls are spacious, its apartments regal, but to me, the object 
of attraction was the little cabinet in which Napoleon spent hours in 
writing, and where be first beheld the portrait of the young arch-duchess. 
Maria Louisa. The rank which this princess will occupy in the page of 
history will neither be that of an Andromache nora Peneloye. Her to- 
tal insensibility to her husband's misfortunes—the apathetic indifference 
with which she received the account of his death on the barren rock of 
St. Helena—her uiier forgetfulness of her high station, and of the duties 
of a wife and mother, in the arms of her chamberlain count, are avto 
rious facts, which will not exalt ber in the eyes of posterity. 

The view is magoificent from the spire of the venerable cathedral of 
St. Stephens. The Styrian mountains, and the distaut Moravia, the 
Danube, and the imperial city, with its palaces and churches, burst sud- 


denly on the enraptured gaze. How — has been the fate of Vienna. | 


In its beginning, the head-quarters of a Roman legion—t after times, the 
residence of petty German courts. At present, the capital of « monar- 
chy, and tie head of the German confederation ; and yet, little more than 
a century ago, the turbaned Turk pranced proudly before her walls, 
thirsting for her destruction; and the Arabian drowedary grazed in the 
valleys of !:c Danube, while the Tartar and Saphis were skirmishing on 
the plains around, bounded by the circle of mountains on the south bank 


the formidable coalition that is already de their columns of attack. | than all, their religions adhereace to the principles of good faith, justice 
They have carried freedom’s first SeleekY Petend, they are now ad-| and sincerity. . : ’ sate ’ . 
| Yancing against her second line in pe ras S The roll of the distant) The brilliant age of Spain began with the expulsion of the Moors 
| thunder that led along the banks of the Vistula, is approaching the | Ferdinand and Isabella, and + with the rain of the Armada, 
| valley of the Rhine. Does the government of France slamber? Why single centary rounded the supremacy of this most warlike and stately 
sits she inactive, when Europe is resounding with the din of arms from lof modera kingdoms And of this age the most brilliant portion was 
one end to the other? Ts she paralysed by the magnitude of the torrent! that which commenced with the first voyage of the great discoveries of 
that is rolling westward? Is she blind to the eaperieave of tue past!) the New World, and eoded with the conquest of the capital of the Incas 
Has she forgotten, that from 1793 to 1813, the preparations of every hos-) hy Pizarro, 
tile attack against her were made under the shadow of diplomatic nego. Colombus had first seen land in the new world on the 12th of October 
liations? Can she not see that the acts of the Diet, the protocols of the 1492, when he landed on the isiand of Gunnahani after a voyage of little 
Conferences, the votes of diplomacy, have but one object, to root up| more than two months, he Laving sriled from the port of Palos in Spain 
the revolutionary principles of July? Let ber therefore arm for the ap- | on the 3d of August, lt was six years later, when he surveyed the const 
| proaching struggle, for sooner or tater, war, a war of principles, is inevi- | of the coatinent by Paria and Cumaaa. With the nobler mind of Co- 
'table—and let ber, to the arrogant threats of the coalesced despots, lumbus territory was the grand object,and colonization the means. With 
reply, in the eloquent langunge of the patriot Isnard to the German | the §Serce and narrow spirit of the times, gold was the object, and the 
Diet at Ratisbon—* Disons a l'Europe que le peuple Frangais s'il tire | sword the means. But the natives of the islands first discovered were 
Vepee, en jettera le fourreau; qu'il n'ira le chercher que couronné des-) found poor; their gold was chiefly confined to the craaments of their 
tauriers de la victuire que si des cabinets engagent les rois dans une guer- | persons. The Spaniards who landed on the continent were equally dis- 
re contre les peuples. Nous engagerons les peuples dans uve guerre con | appointed. They saw before them a magnificent country, yet nearly in 
tre les rois.” These daring words have been already once verified, and a state of nature, vast forests, mighty rivers, ranges of mountains; all the 














may be so again. 
<i 


of the Danube. I pictured in my imagination the camp of the Turkish | 
host. The splendid pavilions of Kara Mustapha—his Pacha's—the | 
horse tails waving in the wind—and all the glorivus pomp and circum- | 


LIVES OF BALBOA AND PIZARRO.* 


' features of a dominion, wide enough for the widest ambition of con- 
quest, orthe richest enjoyment of life; but no treasure. Still theirava- 
rice was kept in a perpetual fever by the Indian stories of gold in profa- 

| sion, farther to the west, and beyoud a sea which stretched to the ex- 





stancesof Eastern war. Methought I heard tbe sbrill ery of the Turko- 
man, the “ Alla hu” of the haughty Janissaries, as they beheld Sobieski 
and the chivalry of Poland, shouting the war ery, “God for Poland,” 
descending the mountain side like a torrent, scattering before them the 
fierce and fantastic barbarian, and carrying death and destruction 
through the Ottoman ranks. I almost fancied I saw the Vizier, frantic 
with rage, displaying to the Janissaries, the standard of the propbet, and 
striving, by a desperate charge, to resture the fortune of the day. On that 
eventful day, the destinies of the christian world rested on the poiat of 
the Polish lances. Bat forthe brave hearts that shed their blood in that 
conflict, the proud Vienna, now the arbitress of nations, by whose das- 


tardiy consent, in latter times, tie liberties, nay the very existence of | 
her benefactors, have been annihilated, would herself have been a de- | 


graded tributary—her children slaves! 


Poland, in thy hour of need, ill has Europe discharged the sacred debt | 


The most magnificent addition ever made to the power, opulence, and | tremities of the glove. Yet all the various expeditions which were sent 
dominion of Europe, was the discovery of Columbus. The most bril-/ ta penetrate into these lands of opulence, were defeated, and the chief 
liant episodes in the history of European cenquest were the expeditions | part of the adventurers perished by the diseases of the climate, by the 
| of Cortes and Pizarro. ‘The old theory of Empire seems to lay it down | inclemency of seasons, alternately the most tremendous storms and the 
as a principle that it has passed from east to west; but the tracer theory | fiercest sunshine, or by the perils of the seas, which to this hour severe! 
is, that to every great nation of Europe it bas been acsigned, in which it) try the skill of the seamen. Butthe “empires of the west” were still 
received a sudden and vast extension of authority, from circumstances | the cry of the Indians, and fresh troops of daring adventurers hurried 
which appear but slightly connected with its own merits. On what! forward year by year, to throw away their lives on the swamps and 
grounds this accession may have been suffered or imported, may be | shoals of the New World. Time, however, produced experience, and 
| among the mysterious portions of that higher Government which regu- | the vigour of discovery was gradually turned to the means of reaching 

lates all things by itsown will, Whether for the purpose of shewing | those golden regions by sea. The Lndians persevered in the report, that 
\that with Providence all is impartiality, or the not less important | the nearest access to this great fy te to the treasures of America was 
purpose of showing, that the fullest indulgence of human ambition is | across the mountain range of Darien, and at length a Spaniard was 
neither for the happiness of man, nor for his faculties; perhaps it | found bold enough to attempt once more, and fortunate enough to a- 
| may even be one of the great expedients for conveying, in its images of | chieve,a task whieh had baffled so many of bis intrepid countrymen, 
stateliness and grandeur, some impression and foretaste of a time when | and which was destined to give a well deserved immortality to bis name. 
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she owed thee! That gallant, gallant race, that has always stood fore- | the earth shall be relieved from its struggles of contending sovereign- 
most in the ranks of Christendom, whose best blood has poured like rain | ties—when one vast and sublime authority will restrain, guide, and exalt 
whenever hoaour or duty called, how hast thou been requited! Deserted } all; and when, in the midst of splendours yet unwitnessed by the human 
in danger, and despoiled in adversity, thy bravery a reproach, when not | eye, in the developement of powers that overwhelm the proudest ima- 
pat forth for others—that indomitable spirit which once saved Europe, | gination of man, and with an exuberant and superb felicity that exceeds 
now made a plea for thy own destruction! Puland has fallen—but her | his utmost passion of happiness, the perfection of government will be 
brave soas are not yet exterminated, they may yet revenge themselves administered by rulers untinged with haman weakness, and displaying in 
on their oppressors! | themselves the embodied virtues and glorics of a purified and sacred hu- 

A few days after my arrival, the garrison was reviewed by the Arch-) man nature. 
duke Charles, which afforded me an opportunity of observing the Aus-| Spain, Germany, and France, even Portugal and Holland, have been 
trian troops en masse. The Arch-duke came on the ground attended by thus suddenly raised in successive times to a sudden and singular influ- 
a numerous staff; the troops maneuvred with the utmost precision and | ence in the affairs of mankind. Vast accessions of wealth and territory 
eelerity. The marching of the Hungerian grenadiers, was, to a military | have been given into their hands; the gates of dominion have been open- 
eye, almost godlike. hey presented a combination of gigantic stature, | ed to them as if by the work of miracle ; and they have stood the ob- 
manly beauty, and martial character, that I have never seen surpassed. | jects of fear or wonderto the world. This brilliant supremacy bas been 

Their white uniform, and pantaloon of pale blue, is both soldier-like | enjoyed for e brief period, and then has come their fall by a descent al- 
and becoming. The cuirassiers were superbly mounted, and their ap-| most as sudden and unaccountable as their rise. It is equally an object 
poiutments were ina style of corresponding excellence ; fur a match- | of interest to observe, that the history of European empire seems to re- 
less union of size, strength, and activity, this heavy cavalry, with the ex- | cognise a process of providential government, but slightly allied with the 
ception of our household troops, are unrivalled. he appearance of the | course of ancient dominion. The old empires of the East and West 


Hungarian hussars disappointed me—their appointments were shabby were evidently constructed and shaken more in conformity with the na. | 


and in bad order, but the men rode beautifully, and looked fierce, and | tural progress of things. 


A man of ability or courage gathered the 
ready for the melée 


Vasco Nunez de Balboa was born at Xeres de los Caballeros. His fami- 
ly was of the order of Spanish gentry. He commenced his caraer, at 
an early age, in that mingled character of trader and soldier which 
| characterised all the first voyages to America. After some experiments 
in the general pursuit of wealth, woieh failed, he settled in Hispaniola, 
where he cultivated a firm. But Balboa was not of the order of 
spirits who are content with the quiet indulgence of life. A new expe- 
| dition was announced for ‘he west. He determined to follow it. But 
he was loaded with debt, avd the governor bed published an express 
ordinance that no delitor should Se suffered to leave the island Balboa 
was rolled on board one of the brigantines in @ cask, and made bis ap- 
pearance on deck only when the ship was far out at sea, The com- 
mander of the expedition was indignant, and threatened to send bim 
| back; but Balboa, handsome and active, intelligent and plausible, was 
| mot a man to be repelled, in the day when every Spaniard had his value, 
and he soon rose into favour, A colony had been aiready established 
| at the celebrated Isthmus, on its eastern side. Balboa within a short 
period became its governor, and there he distinguished himself by 
jall the talents of command. His position singularly required them. 
| Columbus had found the Islanders a timid aad innocent race, bein 
in a state of primitive simplicity. But the adventurers who had 
| pierced thé continent often found themselves encountered by darin 


I did not see the Hungarian gardes-du-corps, which | scattered tribes of his country, formed a government, made war on \ tribes, with some knowledge of discipline, and sometimes capable of 


I was told were the most brilliant in Europe. The Archduke Charles is | some less ably organized state, conquered it, aud thus laid the foun- returning their losses by bloody revenge. ‘The tribes which surround- 


a fine military-looking man; he has the thick, haughty lip that distin-| dation of a power which hi 
| ape the Honse of Hapsburg, and the bivouac had left its marks upon | bat natural policy. , 
is weather-beaten countenance. By his side, in a splendid hussar uni- | squandering the wealth of the state, relaxing the authority of the go- 
form, and mounted on a beautiful Arabian charger, whieh he sat with gal-. vernment or insulting the &elings of the people, excited the ambition 
lant grace, rode the young Duke de Reichstadt, | of some satrap, or roused the wrath of some neighbouring nation. His 
“ The young Astyannx of modern Troy.” | empire was invaded, his person seized, and with the despot died the 
An inexpressible tint of melancholy and thought was imprinted on his | empire. ; 
ale and interesting countenance; but as the troops defiled past him, his} The most frequent source of the ruin was to be found in the in: | 
ook grew animated, and his bright biue eye sparkled with martial ardour. | stability of the rights of succession, and of this in the profligate habits 
Perhaps a vein of his sire’s ambition. or the recollection of bis military | of the Oriental palace. Poligamy at once increased the namber of 
glory, which the objects around him were so fitted to recal, brightened | claimants to the paternal diadem, extinguished the paternal care, and 
the poor boy’s saddened brow, and suffused with conscious pride his pale | sent the sons into the world trained only in the jealousies, the discon. 
cheek ; for on the selfsame ground on which he rode, Napoleon, reeking | tents, and the ignorance and the passions of a voluptuons prison. 
with the spoils of Eckmuhl and Wagram, had twenty years before re-| ‘The Roman empire, a most stupendous monument of the faculties of | 
viewed his victorious guard, and seen the Austrian empire prostrate at | man for the construction ef power, a mighty building of the mighty 
his feet. By virtue of an imperial decree, this Prince enjoyed the | masters uf mankind,whose summit threatened to pierce the heavens,and 
estates of the Grand Duke of Toscano, in Bohemia, producing an annual whose ruins even to this hour, exhibit the loftiest monument.of human 
revenue of about £20,000sterling. Were these vast domains bestowed | presamption, was a second f--m of the original principle. It rose by the 
on him in mockery? We think so: the same cruel and diabolical policy | simple process of force. Tire indefatigable perseverance of the nation. 
which murdered ‘ d@ coup d’epingles,” the father, on the rock of his exile, | @!, character the rigid martial education of the higher ranks, the superi- 
was acted upon with equal rigour towards bis unfortunate son, on the or regularity of its government, sent it into the field with irresistible 
more genial banks of the Danube. When the first symptoms of bis pul-| strength against the disunited nations of the West, the scattered and bar- 
monary complaint manifested themselves, his medical attendants ordered barian radeness of the North, and the dissolute opulence, blind haughti- 
change of air and scene; but this did not accord with the policy of | ness, and infirm luxury of the Oriental world. The rise of this bound. 
Chancellor Metternich, who had all along denied the poor boy the exer- | less dominion was in the course of nature. It was merely the illustration 
cise and the innocent amusements so congenial to his age, till his state of | of that general law, by which it is decreed that the strong sball be 
isolation and solitade preyed upon bis spirits and laid the foundation of | masters of the feeble, andthe brave of the unpurposed. But its fall was 
the fatal disease that has consigned him, in the full bloom of youth, to | strangely precipitate. A new impulse was let loose to break down those 
the silent tomb. The game Metternich has been playing is a deep one ;— | stately battlements of human supremacy. Barbarism, for the first 
it was not the possibility of this youth's ever reigning over the land of | time, smote civilization, and smote it to the dust, and the soil was 
his birth that croubled the repose of this wily minister; he was too well | cleared of the noble relics of the noblest work of human policy and 
aware that he had no political party in France, where, in spite of the ad- | fortune, to be covered over with the hasty fabrics of barbarism. 
miration of Napoleon's genius, and the recollection of his fame, the aspi- Without straying into the attractive speculations that tempt us, in a 
rations of the rising generation are directed rather into the channel of | view of later history, it is to be remarked, that since the formation of 
constitutional liberty than military glory ; but while his chance in France | the system of modern Europe, no empire bas been destroyed—unless 
was an absolute nullity, by a singular inconsistency, fate was preparing | Poland be an exception. All have suffered the contingencies of war 
for him « bright destiny in Austria. Metternich discovered that there | in their turn, but there has been no extinction of a great European 
existed among the Hungarian noblesse a plot to violate the Pragmatic | power; nothing similar to the overthrow of the ancient dynasties 
Sanction, and to declare, at the death of the present Emperor, the young | of the East. A new principle of dominion has palpably been in- 
Napoleon his successor, to the exclusion of his uncle, the King of Hun-; troduced; and mankind has for a thousand years been recured from 
gary, whose mental imbecility renders him incapable of reigning. ‘This| those hideous catastrophes which, like the fall of a mountain into a 
is the secre( of Metternich’s policy with regard to young Napoleon. He | lake, were felt in a general swell of destruction on the borders far and 
was but too sensible that such a plan would be the death-blow of his in-| wide. 
fluence. | But even this principle may be on the eve of giving way to another, 


successors augmented by the same rude | ed the colony of Darien were the most daring, disciplined, and vigo- 
Ia a few generations a profligate successor, | rous, which the Spaniards had ever met; and nothing but incessant vigi- 
| lance and the display of toe most desperate intrepidity in the field, could 


secure the invaders. 

It is curious to trace the similitade of these tribes, in customs and con- 
ceptions, to the Islanders of the South Sea, who are probably their 
descendants. The Darien Indians fought with the club, the wooden 
sword and the arrow. Put they neither poisoned their arrows, nor de- 
voured their prisoners; habits which distinguished them, to their honour, 
from the Indians stretching along their surrounding coasts. They simply 
extracted a tooth from the captive, who was thenceforth a slave, Severe 
wounds in battle rendered the sufferer honourable. He became a noble ; 
and was rewarded with a portion of land, a wife, and rank among their 
warriors. They bad chieftains,to whom they paid a higher deference than 
was customary among Indians, they had physicians; priests, who deliver- 
eda kind of oracles, and a deity, Tuira, whom they worshipped with 
offerings of bread, fruits, and lowers. They built houses of curious work- 
maoship. Their chieftains wore mantles of cote, They lived much on 
fish ; and both sexes were remarkable for their skill in swimming, and 
their fondness for the exercise. 

The darker side of the picture, in which, however, the similitude 
still holds was the moral corruption of the people. Abortion, procured 
by herbs, was common. Drunkenness, t. n liquor extracted from 
maize, was a favourite vice, and parties for dancing and intusication 
were the great delight of the people. The dead were preserved from 
decay by drying the remains, and were placed in a room dedicated to 
the purpose with their ornaments and arms. A dance, or perhaps a 
society for the dance, called aricto, was national and licentious; and 
combined with this mixture of savage good and evil, and throwing some 
colour of European civilization over all, was the remarkable courtesy of 
the people. 

Indian rumours of the golden country continued to inflame the Spa- 
niards, and all hearts were at length stimulated to attempt the conquest 
of a king, Dabaibe,who was said to be livingina city Alled with treasure, 
and who worshipped an idol of solid gold. Distance, disease, moun- 
tains covered with eternal snows, and oceans tossed by perpetual storms, 
could not now restrain the adventurers ; and Balboa put himself at the 
head of his countrymen, whose prize wasto be the measureless plunder 
of this king and his temple. But the surrounding caciques must be 
first conquered, ; and their daring and continued resistance enst long 
hostilities. Sull the Spaniards advanced ; and even from their encoun- 
ters with the natives, they derived new stimulants for their frenzy of 
gold. An alliance with Comogre,# gallant mountain chieftain, et the 
head of three thousand warriors, gave them additional confidence. His 





After all, things are nothing in themselves, but in the ideas we associate | well calculated to awaken the fears of nations. The providential means | 
with them. The Viennese family illustrate this philosophical axiom. Of | by which the solid form and substance of the kingdoms of Europe 
a representative government they as yet know nothing—* pour aimer la lave been sustained through all their trials were the fuller establishment | 
liberté il faut la conaaitre.” If this holds good, we cannot blame the stout | of hereditary succession—the fuller rights of the intelligent, educated, 
burghers of Vienna for their indifference to institutions with which they | and opulent ranks of society to govern the multitude, and the general 
are totally unacquainted. But they are fond of banne chere; there is more | Tecognition of a balance of power. By the first, they escaped the seeds | 
wine aod animal food, say the statisticians, consumed in Vienna, than | of conspiracy and war, thick sown by adisputed succession, the fatal | 
in any other city on the continent. evil of the Oriental dynasties. By the second they provided against 

Odious as must appear, to every liberal mind, the present policy of | the perpetual anxieties and final fall of democracies in all ages; and | 
the Austrian government, we must not forget that it was to her interven. | by the third, introdncing into national law the rules of private justice, | 
tion, in 1813, that the overthrow of Napoleon is mainly to be attributed. | and into the concerns of rival kingdoms, something like the band 
Profiting by her geographical position, which enabled ber to act on the | which connects children of the same blood, they at once repelled | 
flanks and on the rear of the French armies, she threw 300,000 men into; the grasping and sheltered the weak taught the ambitious to feel | 
the scale, and decided the contest. On the reconstraction of the federa- | the poliev of peace, and forced the insolent to discover the wisdom of | 
tive policy of Europe on a new basis, this power, in exchange for her | moderation. 
former tesselated territory, acquired a compact arrondissement of king. | Another great experiment is probably about to be made in the con- 
doms and provinces, with a population of thirty millions. This territo-| stitution of the European system. Two of those barriers have been al- | 
rial aggrandisement she owes to Metternich. As a diplomatist, this mi-| ready broken down by France, the most powerful active and imfluen. | 
nister possesses undoubtedly talents of the highest order. A fascinating ' tial of the continental monarchies. The heredita succession has been 
polish of exterior—an irresistible suavity of manner—a mellifiavas intona. | changed in an instant, and the crown seems virtually elective. The natu. | 
tion of voice—a happy tact of diving into the most hidden recesses of ral superiority of the opulent and educated has been utterly discarded | 
the human heart—a fertility of invention—a ready choice of expedients | for the superiority of the maltitude ; physical force decides the govern- 
—an anblushing disregard for truth—a jesuitical craft—a command of | ment, and with a million and a half of peasantry in arms, all questions of 
countenance d toute —a cold-blooded heartlessness, that enables | the stability of the throne must depend entire y on the caprice of that | 
him to pursue, with Machiavelian skill and unwearied pertinacity, the | million me half. The sole remaining harrier against general convul- 
object he has in view, — heedless of the means by which he accom-| sion, is the balance of power, and this is to be sustained only by the 
plishes it—such is Metternich. . vigilant guard exercised by sovereigns on the movements of each 

But it is in vaw that the Emperor Francis and his brother despots, op- | other—their instant remonstrances against encroachments—their vigo- 
pose the march of European regeneration; it is, to use the prophetic | rous combination against aggression of even the slightest kind—and, more 
words of Napoleon—* La roche de Syziphe qu’ils tiennent au dessus de | - 
leurs tétes"’ An active principle of amelioration and reform is at work 
in every conntry; aprinciple that advances spirally, and gains, even 
while it appears to recede. 





* Lives of Vasco Nunes de Balboa, and Francisco P zarro, from the Spanish 
' f Don Manuel Josef Quintana, By Mrs. Hodson. Blackwood, Edmburg) ; 
Still we are wot insensible to the power of | and Cadell, London. 1832. 








son met the meg troops with a present of siaty slaves, «1d four thou- 
sand pieces of gold. A picturesque incident now occurred. Melboa, 
after deducting the fifth of the treasure for the king ordered the rest to 
be weighed aud distributed among the troops, Some dissatisfaction 
arose, and swords were drawn. The young Indian looked on, first with 
astonishment, and then with scorn. Advancing to the scales, with a 
contemptuous smile, he threw them on the ground, exclaiming, “Is it 
for this trifle that Spaniards quarrel? If you care for gold, go seek it 
where it grows. I can show you a land where you may gather ut by 
handfuls.” 

This intelligence brought all the Spaniards round him,and he proceed- 
ed to detail his knowledge, 

“ A Cacique, very rich in gold,” says he, “lies to the south, six suns 
off.” He pointed in the direction. “ There,” said he, “ yon will find the 
sea. But there you will find ships as large as your own, with sails and 
oars.” 

If this announcement made the Spaniards pause, bis next must bave 
kindled them into all ther original lame. 

“The men of these lands,” eaid he, “ are so rich, that their common 
eating and drinking vessels are of gold.” 

This was their first knowledge of Pers! 

The time was now come, when the second great discovery of the West- 
ern World was to be made. Balboa, formally a nted governor of the 
Darien, determined to ascertain for himself and the world the wonders 
that lay beyond the monntains. He rapidly seollected a hundred and 
ninety Spanish soldiers,a thonsand Indians, and with some bioodhounds, 
which were deemed a necessary part of an Indian enterprise. and whieh 
cometimes proved » formidable one to the uafortunste natives,he march- 
ed into the wilderness. 

The Indian tribes were instantly roused; aud the Spaniards had scarce- 
ly reached the foot of the Sierra, when they found their warriors, headed 
hy their Caciques, drawn up ina little army. The lodians like the an- 
cient Greeks, first defied the enemy by loud reprosebes and expressions 
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of cota. They then commenced the engagement. Torecha, their king, | Truaillo. 11 is also affirmed that he began his careerin the Itolian wars. | ed justice ares presides at the rodnetinn of French journals. lt bas 
who if the Sndians bad (ound a bard er nisturian, might bave been a Like muny of the famous men ol Europe io bis birth, he was unlike | long been a avourite maxim with rench savans— ’ 
Hector or a Leonidas, stuod forth in front of his people, clothed In @ them in his long obscurity. Pizarro, though involved in the most enter- | Nu! a’aura del esprit, hors uous et nos amis. 
regal mantle, and gave the word of atiack. The Indians rushed on | prising of all services, Was unheard of till he was past thirty 5 when, in Those who resided loug in Paris, and know bow scientific matiers are 
with shoots; bat the Spanish crossbows and muskets were terrible the last expedition of Ojedo to Terra Firma, he was appointed to com. managed there, cannot doubt fora second, that i! persous like Sir James 
weapons to their naked courage. The Indians were met by a shower of| mand, as his lieutenant, in the colony of Urata. He was now at South and Mr. Herschel were to arise from the seats of the Freneh 
shafts and balls, which (urew them into confusion. ‘They saw before them | length emerging, for the trust implies known fidelity and courage. Institute, but that matters would be brought to light searcely less un- 
the bearers of what to their conceptions were the thander and lightning, | Still, for fourteen years, he cuntin ied active, acquired experience, pleasant than those which now so unfortunately divide the Koyal So- 
followed by a more certain and sweeping death than was ever in-| unconsciously fitting his mind for his great achievement, but still subor- ciety of London. re . : jh Tr 
flicted hy those weapons of angry heaven. Their hervic king, avd) dinate. é' “Mr. Herschel deals harshly with the scientific publications of his 
six bundred of their warriors, were socn left dead on the spot; and T he Spanierds, as we have seen, had already crossed the Isthmus of own country. It must not be furgotten that France, with her thirty-two 
over their bodies Balbor marched tothe plander of their ¢ ity. | Darien, ond, under Balboa, one of the most gallant adventurers of a millions of inhabitants, bas but readers for one single philosophic journal, 
Balboa now commenced the ascent of the mountains. The distance time of universal adventure, had looked down from the mountains upon which of course has the choice of all the papers which are offered. The 
from sea to sea is utils extreme width, but eighteen leagues, and at its the mighty eapanse of the Pacific. The discovery of a new ocean was ‘wenty-three millions of inbabitants in England furnish a sulficient quan- 
nerrowest, butseven. The distance to the Peeific trom Carcta, the nextio grandeur to the discovery of a new world; but the romantic tity of readers for a far greater number of philosophic quarterly and 
commencement of their march is but six days’ journey ; but with them | imagination of the time had filled the ocean with wonders. The Spa- monthly publications sand I will venture to affirm, against Mr. Hersebel 
it cost twenty days. The great monntnin chain, whieh forms the spine | niards now looked upon waters which washed the golden shores af that many of the numbers of the Quarterly and Edinburgh Journals, the 
of the New World from north to south, composes the Isthmus; and the Cathay. India, the mother of splendid mousters, lay under the setting Political Maguzine, and I rofessor Jameson s Journal, contain articles as 
march of the Spaniards was impeded by all the diff ulties of a moun- | sun which they daily saw covering the sky and the deep with an efful- well written and as interesting as (hose which fill the pages of Messrs. 
fainous region, in a burning aud unhealthy climate, andin a soil over-) gence betore unknown to European eyes, and of itself filling the mind Arago sand Gay Lussac’s publication, li Mr. Herschel and some of 
grown with the wild and undistarbed vegetation of ages But the mo-| with visions of unmeasured opulence and beauty. The land of silk, his friends have such a poor opinion of the English scientific Journals, a 
ment that wastorepay and more than repay, all these fatigues was at diamonds, and pearls, lay ouly aw ailing the first bold prow that plunged different judge nt is entertained abroad, as is well proved by the eager- 
hand. Of all the strong and absorbing pleasures of the human mind, | into the noble expanse beneath their feet, and whose singular serenity ness with which the German journalists seize upou every article issuing 
there is none equal to the pleasure of new knowledge. Discovery, in|) was anew wonder, and pledge of those new laws of nature which from the presses of their British colleagues. I he value Which is set in 
whatever form of science, fills the miod with something more nearly ap- | seemed to govern all this enchanted region. An old tradition of the Germany upon the scientific pursuits of the English, the rapidity with 
proaching to an eestacy, than any other delight of which our nature is | settlement of the ten tribes in the mountains and valleys of Hindostan, which translations are made in Germany of whatever English philoso- 
capable. The sndden opening of these portals, which bave hitherto | the masters in a region which was described as formed in the prodigality plers of some reputation publish, shows abundantly that in that country 
hopelessly excluded us from the peculiar knowledge that we longed to | of nature, but guarded from the uuballowed feet of the surrounding at least, im docta Germania, a far greater value is set upon the produc- 
possess—the vast region of enquiry, feeling, fame, and truth, that often | paganism by something of a Divine protection, increased the mystery tions of English science than is done by Mr. Herschel and his friends.” 
seems to be given for our especial dominion by a single fortunate step— | with which all ages had delighted to invest India. A tradition, still We shall be curious tv see what defence Mr. Herschel “ ill set up to 
the new and brilliant light that flashes over the whole spirit of man in the | more interesting to the fierce faith of the Spaniards, placed a mighty maintain his position, that in the science of mathematics, “ England has 
sudden seizure of one of those great principles which are the key to know- | empire inthe North, governed by #n imperial priest. professing Chris. | given over &@ hopeless race,” aller reading the following handsome 
ledge, altogether make a combination of high and vivid impulses, un- | tianity, and combining in bis government the pomps of the East with rebuke for bis own and his brethren’s want of energy in the contest. 
rivalled in the history of humanenjoyment. Philosophersand kings might | the policy of Europe and the principles of Rome. a But it ts said, ‘ England is backwerd in some branches of science; 
envy the feelings of Balboa, when after toiling through forests that seemed But what was to set bounds to the imagination of men once let loose | it may be so: itis as difficult for a nation as for an individual to be equal- 
interminable, his Indien guides, the Quarequonos, pointed out to him, a ; to wander among the dreams of the New World ? Par to the west, ly pre-eminent in every department. Mathematics are more particular- 
mong the misty summits of the hills before bim, the one from which the | amoung a group of islands worthy of the primeval innoc ence of mun, ly pointed out as that part of science in " hich Mr. Herschel says that 
object of all his toils, the Pacific was visible, Balboa proudly reserved | lay # central island, in whose depths, embosomed in groves of indeseri- |‘ England has given over a hopeless race.’ But has not England a right 
the honour of this magnificent discovery for himself. He commanded | batle beauty and perpetual fragrance, an Eden in the midst of anun- | to ask Mr. Herschel and Mr. Babbage, Why do you both give over the 
his troops to balt at the foot of the bill. He ascended alone, with bis | stained creation, glittereda fountain that recalled the lost paradise,a race to ¥ ou, with Mr. Ivory and a few others, are the men who ought 
sword drawn, like a conqueror taking possession of a citadel won after | fountain of immortality. The lip that tasted of its waters, instantly felt not to give over the race, and Englishmen will oot consider a race hope- 
some ardaous siege, and having reached the summit, cast Liseyes around. a more delicious sense of existence from the touch ; the frame, in the | lessin which persons of your age and abilities are engaged. Is the race 
The Pacific spread out before him. | last stage of decay, suddenly felt a more vivid life rushing through its to be given up whilst La Place himself proclaimed Mr. Ivory one of the 
The fierce religion of the Spaniards mingled in all the transactions of | veins. Unfading youth, beauty superior totime, an existence which de- | first mathematicians of Europe; whilst another Frenchman (1 believe it 
the time, and they were superstitions in the midst of massacre. But the | fied the grave, were the gifts of this mysterious draught; and mankind | was M. Arago) said, that of all philosophers, the late Dr. Young was one 
view which now opened on the heroic discoverer's eyes—the multitude | were at ust within reach of a true treasare, worth all gold and gems, | who excelled most in the application of sublime mathematics to physical 
of visions and aspirations of grandeur, dominion and honour, called up| which extinguished all that was painful in the casualities of human na-| and astronomical questions. But whilst Messrs. Herschel and Babbage 
with that view—the sight of these waves which ledto realms richer than | ture, ennobledand elevated the human form, and transmuted the trou- | thus think of “ giving over the race,” let us look at those against whom 
all that the Old World had dreamed of wealth, and teeming with strange , bled, disordered, and brief career of life, into exhaustless tranquillity, | they are likely to be matched, in order to ascertain whether there is just 
and splendid products of every kingdom of nature—the waves, on | delight, and duration, cause for such despondency. 
whose borders lay Mexico and Peru almost at his feet, on whose remo- In this tradition, said to have been derived from the Indians them- ‘*‘ La Grange and La Place, the greatest geometricians of their time, 
ter shores lav China and Hindostan countries which nature and fable | selves, we may recognise the native knowledge of those groups of | exist no more. The sceptre of geometry was wielded by both with equal 


had alike delighted to fill with wonders, the seats of mysteries, of wealth, | islands studding the Southern Pacific, which we attribute to modern dis. power, like two Roman emperors, occupying the throne of the warld at 
religion, kingly state, and fantastic, yet heightened supers!ition—all justi- covery. The old Platonic visions of the Atlantic Island, added their, the same time. That sceptre descended into their hands frown those of 
fied the influence of a noble feeling, the gratitude of a heart astonished 


share to the description of this region of enchantment, if even those) Huyghens, Newton, Leibnitz, the Bernouillis, and Euler; and thus Hol- 
and overwhelmed by his high fortunes, Balboa fell on his knees, ‘aud | visions were not the result of those rumours of another world in the | land, England, Germany, Switzerland, each in its turn possessed the 
weeping, offered his thanksgiving 10 Heaven, for the bounty that bad! west, which seem to have reached Europe in the earliest ages of navi. greatest geometrician of the age. Was it too much that France and 
suffered him to see this glorious sight. His troops bad watched his ascent | gation, The question of the first discovery of America is still involved lialy should have theirturn? But, unfortunately for the latter country, 


of the mountain with the eagerness of men who felt their fates bound up| in the clouds that have fallen on almost the whole of ancient science; | M. de la Grange spent one half of his life in Berlin and the other in 
in his success, but when te saw his jestures of delight and wonder, | but some new explorer of the records of Pheenicia or Carthage, or the France. At present, since the celebrated author of the ‘ Disquisitiones 
followed by his falling on his 


nees, and prayer, they became incapable | opening of some tomb of the Hannos and Hamilcars, may yet put usin | Arithmeticw’ rose in such fame, the sceptre of geometry would seem to 
of all restraint ; they rushed up the hill, exultingly saw the matchless | the possession of the truth, and give a rival even to Columbus. belong again to Germany ; and indeed, as matters now stand, there does 
prospect for themselves, and sharing the spirit of their leader, offered up The Pacific Ocean, and the paths which led through it to the shores of _ pot appear to exist the slightest reason for giving over the race as ‘‘ hope- 
their thanksgivings along with him, Balboa's address to the troops was | India, was the grand objectof all Spanish aspirations; but gold was the less,”’ whilst such men as Mr. Ivory, Mr. Herschel, and Mr. Babbage are 
worthy ef his vigorous mind; brief, bold, and powerful, it touched upon | first essential to their immediate existence. The Indians whom Balboa | in the full force of their talent. In France, M. Legendre is very old; the 
all the true points of excitement, and was the sounding of the trumpet) found on the western side of the bills uf Darien, pointed to the im-| venerable Lacroix has done more than any other living man for the 
to those victories which were yet to transfer the wealth of Mexico and | mense sweep of country visible from their summits as filled with gold; , diffusion of analytical science: we see no one at present in France Lut 
Pera into the hands of his country. | the course of adventure instantly rushed towards this femous and fortu- | M. Poisson who could enter the tistsof the race. I do not perceive, I 
“ Castilians,” exclaimed he,“‘there lies the object of all your desires,and | nate region. But the barriers which guarded the treasure were formi- | repeat it, the least necessity for giving it over. 


the reward of all your labours. There roll the waves of that ocean of | dable. The Spanish sword wes irresistible against the rude weapons, “Tt can certainly not be denied, that for many years, works as the 
which you have so loug heard.and which enclose the incalculable wealth 


and rader discipline of the natives; but they found sterner enemies in | ‘ Lecons sur le Calcul des Fonctions, the ‘ Méchanique Celeste,’ and 

that lias so long been promised to you. You ere the first who have reach- | the climate, the soil, and the storms of a region which seems made to | the Méchanique Analytique,’ were not published in England. No new 
ed these shores, and looked upon these waves. Yours alone, ther, are) display all the beauties and all the terrors of nature They were wither- | branch of mathematics, no ‘ Geométrie Déscriptive’ wes discovered, and 
the treasures, yours alone the glory of bringing these immense and un-| ed by intolerable sunshine, congealed by cold, against which no con-| it would be unjust and unwise to subtract anything from the merit of the 
travelled dominions under the authority of our king, and to the light of | trivance of man could find a defence; tempests, that seemed to mingle | French mathematicians. But I consider it worse than injustice to con- 
our boly religion. Onward, then, and the world will not see your equals | heaven andearth, blasted, deluged, and slew them ; diseases of the most | tend, as Mr. Babbage does, that England is so far bebind. The man- 
in wealth and in glory!" hideous kind lurked round them at every step; and fatigue and famine | ner, certainly, in which mathematics are studied and used in France 
The pees" ceremonial was not yetatanend. A great tree was cut} followed them. A multitude of the boldest explorers of the time thus| and in England is entirely different, and it does not appear quite so 
down upon the spot, stripped of its branches, formed into a cross, and | perished, until even Spanish intrepidity became disheartened, the love | evident in which country mathematical science is turned to a better 
fixed on the summit of a mountain, in sign of the faith of Spain. of fame died away, and the love of geld, the most insatiable and indefa- | account.” 


Bat the coast was still to be reached, Balboa fought a battle with the | tigable passion of the human heart, and the especial idol of the Spanish After some detail upon the “manner” alluded to above, of studying 
Indian chief who defended the lower passes of the Cordillera, defeated 


heartin America, seems to have slept. Mammon saw his altar almost | the mathematics in France, the author proceeds to the following illus- 
him and at last stood upon the shore of the ocean, On the rising of the | left without a worshipper. But the flood-gates of gold and gore were to | tration of the practica! power of the two people in turning the science to 
tide, the Spanish leader, in complete armour, with bis unsheathed sword | be speedily thrown open, and forages. advantage. 
in one hand,and a banner inthe other, on which was painted the Virgin,| Pizarro, whohad retired to Panama, after years of thankless service, | Asan illustration of what I have said of the manner in which mathe- 
with the arms of Castile at her feet, marched into the surges, crying out, | was suddenly roused from his obscurity by the proposal of a “contract” | matics are studied in France, let us compare a French and an English au- 
“Long live the high and mighty sovereigns of Castile! In their) fora voyage of adventure inthe south. His partners were an ecele-| thor on mechanics—let us select for that purpose the treatise of M. Pois- 
names I take possessions of these seas and regions; and if any other siastic, Hernando du Lueque, who supplied the money for the expedi- | son and that of Dr. Olinthus Gregory. The former is certainly written 
prince, whether Christian or Infidel, pretend any right to them, I am | tion, 20,000 owzas of gold, and Diego de Almagro, a soldier of remarka-| in a masterly manner; nothing can be more elegant, more mathemati- 
teady and resolved to oppose bim, and assert the just claims of my sove- | ble spirit, sagacity, and daring. A few volunteers were soon procured | cally concise and correet, than the method by which proposition after 
reigns.” j among the disbanded adventurers who still lingered on the shore of Da-| proposition is disposed, deduced from each other, and demonstrated with 
alboa had still one brilliant moment of life to come, the reception | rien; but their first attempts were beffled by a succession of storms, | great strictness; but nothing practical is to be found there, nothing of 
by his countrymen. On the 19th of January, 1514, be reached his colony | which reduced them to the extremities of famine. The governor of Pa- | What may occur to-day or to-morrow, no allowance whatever for that 
of Darien ; his expedition had oceupied four months anda half; bis, nama, moved by the remonstrances of the sufferers, sent a vessel to the | DUmerous class of readers who are doomed to perpetual ignorance of 
triamph was complete. The whole population poured down to the shore | Island of Gallo, to bring back all who were willing to return. sublime analysis, nothing of what may guide the practical man, no de- 
to meet him, to hail him as the honour of the Spanish name, as the eu-| On this occasion Pizarro proved bimself by one of those striking arts | scription of any machine, any engine—even the theory of whet are cal- 
thor of their fortunes, as less a man than a gift of Heaven, to guide them) which characterise the man made for great enterprises. He stood in | led the mechanical powers, is rejected in the appendix. Perbaps it may 
to the possession of glories and riches incalculable. All the tithes of Spa- | front of the soldiers, already tumultuous with the hope of escaping the | be said, that the knowledge of these more elementary parts may be ac- 
nish admiration were lavished on the hero, and a popular homage,never | horrors of their situation. 7 quired by the study of other books, but what French books are calcula- 
more nobly em pores proclaimed him Conqueror of the Mountains,| ~ Go!” he exclaimed, “to Panama. you who desire the labour, the in- | ted to suit the purpose? Are we to take Monge’s Statics ?—a capital lit- 
Pacificator of the Isthmus, and Discoverer of the Austral Ocean; not, digence, and the contempt, that will there be your portion. I grieve that | tle book, indeed, but in which the same want of everything which is 
like other warriors of the Old World or the New, the vanqgnisher of you should thus cast away the fruits of your struggle, atthe moment | practical prevails throughout. Besides, Monge treats only of staties ; 
men, but the conqueror of nature. | when the land, announced to us by the Indians of Tumbez, awaits your | and thas, for all subjects in which motion is concerned, we should be 
tis bat justice to this celebrated man, to acknowledge that he exbi- | appearance to loud you with wealih and glory. Go, then, but neversay | obliged again to refer to some other work. 
bited himse f worthy of his splendid popularity. Success only invigora-| that your Captain was not the first to confront all your dangersand| ‘Dr. Olinthus Gregory’s work, though it should not be taken up by 
ted his high natural qualities ; prosperity never made him arrogant, | hardships, oan was not always watchful of your safety at the expense of | one unacquainted with mathematics, is far more accessible and far more 
erat tyrannical, nor wealth avaricious, He was singularly respected | his owa,” r . | useful to the greatest class of readers. The subject is treated not in so 
y bis ople, and belov ed by the Indians, during his whole career This gallant appeal failed. The recollections of the island were fear. | purely a scientific manner, but more calculated to afford that informa- 
Long after its close, it was said of him, that in conciliating the general) ful. Pizarro saw that he was on the point of being abandoned, and he | tion which is most wanted. A man after studying Poisson may scarcely 
esteem, | “no captain of the Indies had ever done better than Vasco made a last effort, at least to save himself from being involved in the | know a wheel-barrow froma steam-engine; but any one who has gone 
Nunez. general shame. Unsheathing his sword, he drewa line with it on the | through Dr. Gregory’s book may have acquired as much of mechanical 
But the jealousy of the Court of Spain, at all times the most incapable | sand from east to west, and pointing southward, exclaimed, “This way | information as will enable him ‘to understand most subjects connected 
of governing by the generous qualities of power, soon marked Balboa | leads to Peru and to gold—that to Panama and beggary. Letall good | with that most important department of science. Another English work 
for ts vengeance. His virtues and talents were bis accusers. His autho- | Castilians make their choice.” to which it would be difficult to find an equal in French literature, is 
rily was now superseded by the arrival of Pedrarias, a man of singular With these words be strode across the line. Thirteen only followed. Professor Robinson's ‘Mechanical Philosophy.’ This capital book can 
craft and cruelty. Ww hether his insult was his ¢ rime, or the determination | There are few facts more striking in history, than the simple means by | certainly not pretend to be a complete treatise of science, being com- 
of the Court to ruin him drove him into treason, is still doubtful. But which an imperishable fame may sometimes be obtained. The names | pounded from various articles of an encyclopedia; but for close reason- 
after a long train of angry remonstrance on his side, and sullen artifice | of these thirteen obscure men are recorded as those of heroes: to this | ing and an able exposition of the subject in all its bearing, it may confi- 
> phone Moet C4 bajpne Mada wat of wr88) ya hour they share the homage of their country.—[ To be Continued} dently challenge competition. , ‘ ' 
— i ee Tern ae —— Bm nr ey 
f ain : n. , > por SUES —m , ~eres ute + | mentary mechanical information for which you lo vain in Frene 
7+ ~ onal rept Sy nd yoo mee nm of public ween) ON THE ALLEG > Det LINE OF SCIENCE IN books. Let Professor Leslie's first volome be compared to what M. 
him among the most memorable oP these mes ble a ee “ew 4 as GLAN D. Biot bas in his ‘ Précis Elementaire de Physique,’ and it will appear a 
anes aed, memorable men who gave ber os By A Foreigner. “once how far superior the mechanical part is tre ated by the former. 
SUMMA Piitltin Wan bond'el an cabkowe mathe ee ur readers are doubtless aw are of the sharp controversy that has for! “ Another circumstance connected with the manner in whieh science 
idtitinal Gtfvondan of Ueno con Ns of bp ais ave . ne seme tens past been maintained upon the above question between Mr. | 1s treated in France and in England, comes ° for its share in the expla- 
adorned with romance. It w sonia he had | ~ of an eoeps ee, - _ ve], Mr. Babbage, and bis friends, and the Quarterly Review. We | nation w hy such works as the ‘ Méchanique ( eleste,’ the * Mechanique 
of Gebareh ta Treaitio. and | db eft exposed at the gate | shall proceed to extract a few pessages from an animated and liberal- | Analytique,’ &c. were written in France and notin England. It is this— 
’ and in that state was found and suckled by a | spirited pamphlet written by “an eminent scientific foreigner,” and en- | that the principle of the division of labour is more acted upon in France 
sow. His first occupation was that of a swineherd; but it is more | trusted to Mr. Faraday: which meet d hink satisf: stori vane jm in England. In France, @ mathematician understands mathematics 
certain that his education was totally neglected. To his last hour ke | of the cher . 4 th mee 8. and we thin satistactorily disposes | (nan in -ngiand. in ran ; , area ‘ ‘ 
could wot write bis own memes he oroatiy cneld neg ime naee . pede ee made by the above-named gentlemen respecting the actual | and nothing else; a mineralogist may be very ignorant of every other 
too, as an extraordinary instance of ae thane f Wile a t hi fir ih I er science in England.— London paper. | branch of science; and they actually had an astronomer of great re- 
idea of the Western World arose ( ~ chances of life, that his ' rst | isa iteral curiosity” as Mr. Faraday observes in his introduction, | nown, whose mathematical knowledge did not extend beyond the rules 
rom his fear of returning to the owner | to find the « English character attacked by natives and defend - | of arithmetic." Chemists, botanists, naturalists, are generally exceed- 
of the swine which he tended, some of them having strayed. He fourd | foreigners.” y ae Cueneee' hy Is root mena f mathemati d natural phil by. Burckhardt, th 
four travellers on the road, who were going to Seville, then the empo- In answer to Mr. Herschel’ Bi ell ’ | ingly ignorant « - ; matics and natura P eee . ae : e 
rlame of ali Spanish dlerovery. He tdi. % n : te terse al $ partialities in favour of the continental, | astronomer, when "€ irst came to Paris, wrote to aron de Zach, bow 
: pa ‘’ wed them, formed his resolu- | and more particularly the French works upon science, tk b ht stonisied, on a visit to the observatory, to hear La Grange 
ion, emberked for St. Domingo, and commenced his sanguinary bat | pamphlet is at once decisi 4 cS GF ce, the author of the | much he wasas , ; f f th uh sector with th 
splendid career. 7% “The bach oh -- , i a and conso'atory. ask from Lalande an exp anation of the use of the zeni ) sector i nt 1 
But Garcilosa, more jealous for the fame of bis distinguished country- Phistoue ™ * sudaahe — ye se to the ‘ Annales de Chimie ct de | mural quadrant. A Geran professor, adds a ry men y have 
man, declares him to have been the son of Captain Piseces “A gpg cae hades aa.’ eaiientau - M well ¢ eserved, and many of the reports on done this. And why ?1—Decause a German professor of mathematies 
mother, though a dishonoured one, Freacisca Go » 9) ning before the French Institute are cert ainly master 
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would have cousidered it disgraceful to be utterly ignoraut of the use of ) the object of this discourse. 41 is the great mathematician whose aitine- | coarse of ten days —The Counell have alee to appoint Deputies to attend 


astronomical instruments; butin France, a mathematician does not think 
himself more conceraed about the implements of the astronomer, than 
the schoolmaster thinks of the tools of the carpenter or the joiner. It is! 
scarcely uecessary (or me to add that taere are many and houourable ex.) 
ceptions, but in general this rule holds good, and every one in France | 
looks exclusively to bis own department. p 

“In Eagland the case is totaily different, and men of science take a) 
more general interest in branches uaconnected witb the object of their 
immediate research. In France it would be impossible to fad a chemist | 
who bad @ particular (urn for astronomy, or who applied himself to the 
improvement of nautical instruments. Dr. Wollaston was alike familiar 
with the use of his admirable minute laboratory, and with the telescope | 
and the transit, and even on his death bed, he took care that the rate of his 
chronometer was daly asceriained. No French civil engineer thinks of con- 
structing, for his owa use and amusement, an equat prial like that which 
was made by the celebrated Smeaton. Even both the highly gilted in- | 
dividuals who gave rise to these observations, both Mr. Herschel and 
Mr. Babbage, furnish an incontrovertible proof of the powers of a mighty 
mind to apply itself successively and success{ully to different branches of 
science. In France, Mr. Herschel or Mr. Babbage would have selected | 
some particular department in which they would have concentrated all 
their powers, but they never would have thought of ranging, as chatce 
or opportunity direeted, through the fields of optics, mineralogy, mathg- 
matics, mechanics, and astronomy. Mr. Babbage, had he been a French- | 
man, might have written a standard book on mechanics, but he could 
never bave thought of inventing that wonderful calculating engine which | 
it must be the wish of every lover of science to see him bring into use and | 
perfection.” ; . 

Upon the questions of science flourishing under the auspices of Napo- | 
leon; and the national advantages resulting from scientific neo being 
appointed “to fill high offices in state,” on the secure alone of their su 

rior attainments, not in statistics, political economy, or acuteness in 
legislation but in those of abstract science, Mr. Babbage appears to have 
committed himself; and our champion has turned te event to no ordina- 
ry advantage. Tne prevailing spirit of the succeeding remarks cannot | 
but be acceptable to every independent mind, 

“ Mr. Babbage appears to bint at some coanexion between the genius 
of Napoleon aud the state of science in France. He says that during ‘the 
reiga of that extraordinary man, the triumphs of France were not less 
eminent in science than they were splendid in arms.’ Now it unfortu- 
nately so turns out that the ‘principal triumphs of France in science’ 
were achieved all before the reigu of Napoleon. The first and second 
parts of the ‘ Méchanique Céleste’ were published in 1799, when Napo- 
leon was in Egypt. ‘The *‘Meéchanique Analytique’ was published in 
1738, when no one thought of Napoleon. The ‘ Lecons sur la Caleu! des 


cal this salary an emolument of science. Wt was the price of the shame 
hnd ce 


ry we celebrate. We have separsted (he immortal author of the * Me- 


‘ame nor his gentas are interested. Indeed, gentiemen, posterity, which | 
has so Many particulars to forget, will little care whether La Place was + 
for a short time minister of a great state. What is of importance are— | 
the eternal truths which he ha» discovered, the immutable laws of the 
stability of the world, and not the rank which he oceupied during some 
years in the senate called conservatire.’ 

“In order to ascertain the emoluments of science in both countries, 
Mr. Babbage requested a foreigner to write down the names of six Ene- 
lishmen best known in France for their scientific reputation. Mr. Bab- 
bege wrote down the names of six Frenclimen, and these notes having | 
been interchanged, the probable annual income of each individual was | 
added to his name. The resuit was an income of £1200 per anvam for | 
the six Frenchmen whom Mr. Babbage lad named. In this is some 
obscurity: does Mr. Babbage mean to say that the six sarans together 
bad an income of £1200, or did bis friend allow that sum to each ot 
them? Such men as La Place, La Grange, Lacepede, Cuvier, and 
Fontanes, enjoyed certainly a high income; the former were senators 
whose salary was 36,000 francs, or £1500; but it is a glaring error to 


gradation incurred by these men for giving their silent vote and 
sanction to any of Napoleon's decrees, however oppressive; it was the 
price for which the silence and connivance was bought of these mock 
commissions for the liberty of the subject, and the liberty of the press, which 
subsisted as sinecures during Napoleon's reign, Supposing the English 
ministry thought it their interest to bring scicntific members into Partia 
ment, would Mr. Babbage consent to sel! his vote aud his conscience for 
a pension of £1,200 or £15007 Stull this was what La Place, La 
Grange, Lacepéde, Monge, Berthollet, &c. constantly did, and we must 
not expect to buy at a cheaper rate the honour and reputation of men of 
soch distinction. 

“ But if we come to emolument merely scientific, it will be found far 
less in France than in England. A professor of the Collége de France 
had, I believe, 5,000 francs, or £200. Such was the sa ary of Lalende, 
Delambre, Biot, Poisson, La Croix, Ampére, &c. Mr. Babbage would 
call this ‘ to exercise the talents of a philosopher for the paltry remunera- 
tion of a clerk ;’ and [ will add that this shews that a man’s honour, sup- 
posing it worth buying, fetches a higher price in the market than his ta- 
lents. If we wish to know what the emolument of science is in France, tet 
us recollect the instance of Legendre, certainly a real, deserving, and | 
meritorious man of science. By an arbitrary act of ministers, he was | 
deprived of a scanty pension, his all—and for what? Because he did 
not choose to vote for a ministerial candidate for member of the Insti 
tute! The pension upon which Mr. Ivory has retired, is certainly not 


Fonctions’ was certainly published in bis time in their present form; but | very high, but it is his own, and cannot be taken from him by any minister. 


the theory contained in them was exposed by its author in bis lectures at | 
the Ecole Normale, and the substance published as far back as 1796, in | 
which year Napoleon began his eventful career. The ‘'Traite de la 
Résolution des Equations Numériques,’ by the same author; the * Théo- 
rie des Nombres’ of Legendre; the ‘Géometrie Déscriptive’ of Monge; 
the ‘Caleul Differentiel Et Integral’ of Lacroix; the *Caleul des Deriva- 
tions’ of Arbogast, had all been published before Napoleon's reign. The 
revolution in chemistry by Lavoisier, as they call it, was complete, and 
its author Jost his head on the scaffold, before Napoleon. The degree 
between Dunkerque and Barcelona was measured, und the metrical sys- 
tem estallished and completed before bis retura from Egypt. The * Stati- 
que Chimique’ of Berthollet; the principal works of Foureroy, had all 
been published before that period. However, we are not disposed to | 
underrate what was done in Napoleon's time; we had the discoveries of 

the polarisation of tight, the immortal ‘Caicul des Probabilitiés,’ the 

‘ Astronomy’ of Delambre, the ‘ History of Astronomy’ by the same, and 

many more respectable productions. But, nevertheless, we flatly deny 

that science flourished more under the sway of the Emperor or Consul 

than before or afterwards. In practical mechanics, whilst such rapid | 
strides were making in England, the state of things in France was mise- | 
rable and ridiculous. When the decennial prizes were to be distributed, | 
they were awarded to the miserable steam-engines of Perier; and the | 
belier hydraulique, which even the genius of a Watt could not turn to ac- 
count, was precognized as a splendid discovery.” 

“It appears to be Mr. Babbage’s wish that scientific men might now 
and then be appointed to high offices, and he gives a list of persons who 
attained, what he thinks, the favours of fortune. It has been the almost 
invariable custom in all cuuntries, that persons filling high offices are 
taken froma certain rank in society; whenever another principle was | 
adopted, it was in times of revolution, or in very extraordinary cases. 
Now if itso happened that amongst the men of that class from which 
public functionaries are usually taken, some applied themselves to} 
science, and were otherwise qualified for official and honourable sitaa- | 
tions, certainly their scientific acquirements could offer no impediment | 
to their being so appointed. Itisthe count, the marquess, the baron, | 
the minister who isa philosopher; but itis not the philosopher who, on | 
account of his philosophy, is raised to the rank of an ambassador, or a | 
count, or a baron, or a minister. Baron Wilhelm von Hamboldt, for 
instance, notwithstanding his station in life, and although he is an am. | 
bassador, and was a member of the Congress of Vienna, cultivated phi- 
lology, bat certainly io man in his sober senses will contend that he 
was appointed one of the contrivers of the Holy Alliance because he | 
wasa philolozist. Alexander von Humboldt isa baron by birth, and 
certainly it ishighly creditable for the German nobility to wave such an 
illustrious individaal amongst its ranks; but for all that, we cannot agree | 
with Mr. Babbage, that the situation of chamberlain to any king is a 
high public office. Wis certainty commendable inthe king of Prussia to 
surround bis person with men like Humboldt, but the times are gone by 
in which the functions of a chamberlain could be really honourable. In 
the country in which I was born, it was formerly held that the functions 
of avalet, be ittoa king or to any other gentleman, are those ofa me- 
nial, and therefore cannot be held honourable in themselves, althoagh the 
office is often filled by very respectable persons. The thought, indeed, | 
of Alexander von Humboldt performing the duty of a chamberlain, | 
which with the Roman emperors was done by slaves, is sickening to our | 
feelings, and in my opinion ‘they are sheep and calves that seek out as- 
surance in that.’ 

“ With the Marquess La Place, the Counts Carnot and Chaptal, and 
the Baron Cuvier, the case is widely diferent. When Napoleon abo- | 
lished the Republic, he endeavoured to strengthen his new government | 
by the co-operation of all the men of talent whom he could bring over 
to his party. With this view La Piace was created a minister of the 
interior : but so far from its being found that a man‘ does not make a worse | 
minister because he has directed an observatory, er had added by bis | 
discoveries to the extent of our knowledge of animated nature,’ the an- | 
thor of the ‘Méchanique Céleste’ proved quite inadequate to the task, | 
and after a few months trial, it became absolutely necessary to give him | 
a successor. He was then made. not President as Mr. Babbage erro- | 
neously states, but Chancellor to that senate whose duty it wasto watch 
the conversation of the liberties of the French people. That the office 
of keeping the liberties of France, under the reignof Napoleon, was a | 
sinecure, need scarcely be told; it required only in the chancellor the 
necessary abnegation to put his signature indiscriminately under any 
decree, however unjust or oppressive. Indeed, the chancellor of the 
senate was in fact its secretary. How these functions can be accounted | 
honourable lam ata loss to conceive—profitable they certainly were; for 
the salary of the chancellor was, 1 believe, 36,000 francs, exclusive of 
the donations on foreign and conquered countries. with which the Em- 
peror used to reward bis faithful followers. Wealth and dignities ac- 
quired at such a price, cannot be objects of envy in the eyes of a philo- 
sopber. In this case, they are the price of shame and degradation, and 
they ought notto bave excited the jealousy of a manlike Mr. Babbage. 
In our opinion, the humble dwelling where Mr. Ivory resides, and where | 
he enjoys what Galileo's friend named la monarchia di se stesso, is & place : 
far more deserving of our respect than the splendid residence of La | 
Place in the palace of that senate whose baseness and servility taught 
Napoleon to despise the human race. Even Frenchmen do not lay the 
same stress as Mr. Babbage on the dignities which La Place enjoyed 
under hisimperial master. Baron Fourrier, himself an eminent mathe- 
matician, thus expresses himself in tne ‘Eloge Historique’ of La Place, 
which he pronouaced in the Institute. ‘Icould also, and perhaps I | 
should recall to your memory the high political dignities with which La | 


Place was invested, but this enunciation would belong but indirectly to | 


! 


* Mr, Watt took out a patent for the water-ram in England. ) 








| pamphlet, and to remind Messrs. Hersche!, Babbage, and partisans, that 


| these, for thou dost not enquire wisely concerning this. 


jarmy. Heafterwards joined the Engineer Corps, and was employed in 


If Mr. Babbage had thought proper to refuse bis vote to the Duke of 
Sussex, on a late contested election, would be have deemed it a happy eir- 
eumstance if Government bad had it in its power to deprive him of his 
chair at Cambridge? Still such is the situation of all the French sarang: 
they hold their places during pleasure.” 

In conclusion, we beg to thank our foreign champion for his animated 


so long as half a dozen scientific men, worthy to hold commune with 
themselves, are io be found in England, it will be in her power to main 
tain her high reputationin the world, and that its decline will lie at their 
door; for their predecessors were moved by no inducements fo fulfil the 
task, which do not affect them also, and they have the added stimulus to 
preserve unbroken the long trail of light that has ilaminated oar hemis- 
phere. We leave with each of them at parting our unfeigned admirn- | 
tion, with the following precautionary recommendation of the wise man: | 
“Say not thou, what is the cause that the former days were better than 


Sunwuiary, 


Death of a Veteran.—Died, Aug. 25, 1832, at the advanced age of 108, 
Thomas Plum, a native of North America. He was born in the year | 
1724, and when young entered the service of a surgeon in the King’s 





driving back the Indians over the Alleghany mountains as far asthe Mis- | 
sissippi. He was joined to the 52d Regt. on the breaking out of the war 


| of independence, and was present at the battle of Bunker's Hill, the 


taking of Charleston, and in several other engagements, but was even- 

tually taken prisoner by the Americans, and remained in their posses. 
sion tili the end of the war, when he came to England and was paid off 
While prisonerhe was noticed by General Washington, who had known 
him whena boy. The General, surprised at seeing him under such cir- 
cumstances, said, “ What, Plum, are you here?” and endeavoured to 
win him to his cause; but Plum steadily refused to “ fight against King | 
George.”—When discharged from the service he worked at his trade of | 
carpenter til! 28 years since, when, finding himself too weak and old (he 

was then iu his 80th year) he retired from business, and settled in the | 
neighbourhood of Whitechapel, where he has ever since resided. He 


, has left no relation except one daughter, who is now 80 years of age, and 
| who resides in America, 


Riot at the Curragh—The 66th Regiment —On Monday evening a riot 
took place at the Curragh, which threatened for some time to be attended | 
with very scrious consequences. A party of the 66th Regt. were amusing | 
themselves on the race-ground, when two boys began boxing, one of the 


| soldiers struck a full-grown lad who had hit one of the combatants—this 


interference was resented by the country people, and a fight began be 
tween the people and the soldiers—the latter drew their bayonets, and as 
some uf the soldiers were intoxicated, dreadful wounds might bave been 
inflicted, but for the chance of interference of Edw. Ruthven, Esq, J.P. 
who happened to be riding over the ground, He brought, in a few | 
minutes, a party of the Sth Dragoon Guards on the race course, and with 
their aid, as well as that afforded by the officers of the 65th Regt., he had 
the disorderly soldiers secared in their barracks. Our correspondent 
states that the greatest praise is due to the 5th Dragoons, for the proper 
and efficient manner in which they conducted themselves on this occa- 
s10n. 


i 


Treatment of Bites.—Mr. Lawrence, surgeon to Bartholomew's Hospi- 
tal, observes, with regard to the bites of venomous reptiles, that if you 
are called sufficiently early to the case, apply a ligature between the 
situation of the wound and the heart: and if this is done early, every 
bad symptom will be prevented; but if the swelling has commenced, the 
application of ligatures will aggravate the disease. If poison bas been 
applied to a recent wound, and you apply a cupping-glass, so as to pro- 
duce exhaustion of the air, absorption is prevented, therefore, this isa 
remedy which we ought to have recourse to in all accidents of this kind. 


vr. , . | 
Warts.—Mr. Lawrence, surgeon to Bartholomew's Hospital, in his | 


| lecture on Surgery, makes the following observation on warts:—" When 


warts are so situated as to produce no particular inconvenience, and not | 
to occasion any deformity, they may be safely left to themselves. They | 
sometimes are, however, so seated about the hands and fingers as to | 
interfere with some motion or some office to which those parts are des- 
tined. The easiest way to get rid of warts is to pare off the thickened | 
skin which covers the prominent wart; eut it off by successive layers ; | 
shave it till you come to the surface of the skin, and till you draw blood | 
in two or three places. When you have thus denuded the surface of the | 
skin, rub the part thoroughly over with lunar caustic, and one effective | 
operation of this kind will generally destroy the wart; if not, you cut) 
off the black spot which has been occasioned by the caustic, and epply | 
it again; or you may apply acetic acid, and thus you will get rid of it.” 
A Skeleton made from a Willow Tree.—Some years ago a skeleton was | 
inade by ove of the first artists iu London, according to on order received 
from an Hindoo Nabob, desirous of understanding the structure of the 
human body, but whose religion prohibited bim from touching any thing | 
formerly possessed of life. It was made of willow and pear tree, and 
copied with scrupulous precision from a real skeleton. So exact was the 





| the lady that she fell back as if shot: she fainte 


a Convocation of the Chief Officers of the several Languages on the 


, chanique Celeste” trom ali those incidental incts in which neitaer tis) Coatinent, No foreigners are etiowed to Lelong to the Order ifn this 


country: itis entifery under the direction of English Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen; and its meetings are held solely at Hammersmith and New 
Brentiord, where the Prelate and Viee-Cimneeilor reside. —Sept. 1. 
Sensibility of Horschel’s Bye —The varistions in the sensibility of the 
retina, ating trom the previous impressiuns of light which it bas re- 
ecived, admit of more accurate determination, ead afford the best means 
of studying minutely all the circeastances connected with this law of 
sensation. ‘The influence of this law of vision has been applied, with 
greal advantage, to the purpose of astronomy, by Sir Wa. Herschel, in 
his examination of distant regions of the heavens. By the methods be 
employed for that parpose the se noibility of his eye so much increased 
that, when a starof the third magnitude came towards the field of view 
of his telescope, he found it neecssary fo wahdraw hie eye before it ac- 
tuxily preseoted itself, lest he should injure the acquired delicacy of bis 
vision, On ove occasion, after a considerable sweep with his forty-teet 
telescope, the appearence of Sirus announced its il, ata great distauce, 
ihe the dawn of the morning, aud came on by degress, increasing in 


} by ightuess, ill this brilliant star at lust entered the field ol the telescope 


with all the spleadour of the rising sun, and obliging him to withdraw 
bis eye from the beautiful bat too dazzling spectacle. 


Hop, Step, and Jump.--One of the most astonishing feats of this kind 
ever beard of in the anaals of gymnastics was periorwmed lately at the 
laonericithen Border Games, by Mr. Wm, Leyden. Ata rannaing bop, 
siep, and jump, he cleared, upoo level ground, not less than@forty fire 


Jeet nine inches! PFilty years may elapse before such another feat is ac- 


complished, Indeed we never heard of wny thing like it, if we except 
the matchless leaping feats of Ireland and Professor Wilson, the latter 


| of whom, @ good many yearsaga, periormed, upon a dead level, forty-six 


feet six inches at hop, siep, and jamp! Ireland's exploit did not exceed 
the Professor's by above afew inches; but lrelond was in the constant 
practice of jumping, and was allowed to be the beat leaper that ever 
was known, 

FRENCILE AND ENGLISH WOMEN, 

Froma critical notice of “ Mirabeau's Letters from England,” we 
extract the following account of the French women by that celebrated 
character :— 

THE FRENCH WOMAN. 

“WhenaFrench lady comes into aroom the fest thing that strikes 
vou is, that she watks better, has her head and feet better dressed—her 
clothes better fancied and better put on than any woman you have éver 
seen. 

“ When she talks, she isthe art of pleasing personified. Hereyes, her 
lips, her words, her gestures, are all propomessing. Her language is the 
language of amiableness—her accents are the accents of grace—she em- 
bellishes a trile—interests upon nothing—sche solfeasa conteadiction—- 
she takes off the insipiduessof a compliment by turning it elegantly— 
and when she has a mind, she sharpens and polishes the point of an epi- 
gram better than all the womenin the world 

“ Ller eyes sparkle with spirite-the most delightful sallies ash from 
her fancy—in telling a story she is inimitable the motions of ber 
body, and the accents of her toague, are eg mally genteel aod easy 
—an equable flow of sprightliness keeps her « oustantly good humour- 
ed and cheerful, and the only objects of ler life are to please and to be 
pleased, 

“Her vivecity may sometimes approach to folly—but yet it is 
notin ber moments of folly thet she is least Interesting an agreeable. 
English women have many points of supetiority over the French—the 
French are superior tu them in many others, Mere I shall only say, there 


| is apartionlar idea, in whieh no women in the world ean compare witha 


French woman—it isin the power intelleetual invitation, She will draw 
wit out ofafool. She strikes with such address the chords of self-love, 
that she gives unexpected vigour and agility to fency, and electrifies o 
body that appeared non-electric. 
ENGLISH WOMEN, 

“Thave mentioned here the women of England, andl have done 
wrong. Idid not intend it when L began the letter. They came into 
my mindasthe only women inthe world worthy of being compared 


| with those of France.” I shall not presume to determine whetber, ia 


the important article of beauty, form and colour areto be preferred to 
expression and grace; or whether grace and expression are to be consi- 
dered preferable tocomplesion and shape. IT shall notexamine whether 
the piquant of France is to be thought saperior (o the touchant of England ; 
or whether deep sensibility deservesto be preferred to animation and wit, 
So important asubject requires a volume, shall givea trait. If a God- 
dess could be supposed to be formed, compounded of Juno and Minerva, 
that Goddess would be the emblemn of the women of this country (Eng- 
land}. Venus ns she is, with all her amiableness and imperfections, ma 
stand, justly enough, for an emblem of French women. 1 have decide 
the question without intending it, for Lave given’ the perfections to the 
Womes or Exeiann. 

“ Oue point Lhed forgotten; and if is a materia! one, 

It isnotto be disputed on; for what Iam going to write is the opi- 
nion and sentiment of the universe. The Faglish women are the best 
wives under Leaven—end shame be on the men who make them bad 
husbands.” 

Flopement Ertraordinary— Dover, S¢pt. 7.—A most extraordinary sen- 
sation was created here this morning at about 7 o'clock, when nearly the 
whole of Dover was either upon the piers, the heights, or marine parade, 
in consequence of the following circamstances—A Mr, Cartess and his 
Indy bad been living here at the City of London Motel these six weeks 
—within these two days a Mons Sole, « french gentleman, with a 
wooden leg, tall and good-looking, arrived ot the same hotel; this morn- 
ing, at five, the lady of Mr, Curtess left his bed enutionsly and started off 
with M. Sole for Calais ina fine 4-oared patiey, Soon after Mr. Car- 
tess discovered his loss, and pursued the porties in a 35 foot 6-onred gal- 
ley ; the men were to be paid £8 lor the trouble. About three or four 
miles from the shore the rival boats came together after a smart chase, 
the husband lying in the bottom of the galley during the chase; when 
alongside his runaway wile’s boat, he jumpedup.  Thisso frightened 

d of course, sod went 
into the usual most appalling fits. A dreadful seafight then ensued ; oors, 


| boat-hooks, &c. were used with the greatest effect on both sides. The 


crew of M. Sole's boat at last gave in, in consequence of the terror they 
were in from their having bade hole stove through ber bottom by the 
terrific ogitation of M, Sole’s wooden leg. In fact, the sailors were in 
the moat dreadtal fright of being lavadord’ during the whole of the fight, 
from the action of the wooden leg as aloressid. It was really a strange 
sight losee the two boats coming into harbour, Mrs. Curtess w 


salt and bitter tears, with ber bair, like Niobe's, hanging in negligent fes- 


toons over her fave and back, and the hostand looking alternately savage 
at his wife, and fiercely af the proprietor of the wooden leg. Mon- 
sieur Sole, it is said, gained great honour and his wooden leg during the 
celebrated three days in Paris. 


Napoleon and the twelve Aposties.— The Calnnet de Lecture gives the fol- 
lowing anecdote of Napoleon, without pledging itself for its authenticity 
—if not so, itis atall events very" characteristic :—Nepoleon having 
entered one of the cities of Italy, the churchwerdens recommended to 
him the reliques of their chureh. “ Sire, will you deign to take our 
Apostles under your protection 1’ “ Your Aposties! are they of wood 1” 
“No, Sire.” “Of what are they, then?” * OF silver, Sire—of solid 
silver.” “ Bolid silver!” replied Napoleon quickly, “ yes, I shall help 
them to fulfil their mission—it bas been ordained that they should go 
throughout the world and they shall.” Having said so, the Emperor 
sent the twelve Aposties to the Mint at Paris, 

It is singular enough that Great Britain should be at this time the resi- 
dence of the only two parties who can ever be likely to dispute the 
throne of France with Lous Philip; yet so it is—the Dake de Bour- 
deaur isin Edinburgh, and Napoleon's representative in London. 


The two sphynzes lately discovered near the Palace of Memnon, 


resemblance, that even on acatomisi could not distinguish it from a real | among the roinsof ancient Thebes, have been purchased by the Ras- 
skeleton by the eye alone. On handling it, the lightness proses it was | sap Government for 64,000 roubles. The expense of their transport to 


not bone. The artist reeeived 300 guineas for this piece o 
— The Doctor. 


mechanism. | St. Petersborgh will amount to 24,000 roubles. These sphynses are 
| destined to adorn the Russian capital, where they will be placed on pe- 


St. John of Jerusalem —A Grand Chapter will be held nest week, to | ¢tt#!s proportioned to the two sides of the beautiful dock now building 


take into consideration the Reports of the Agents of the Order on the | ‘ 
Continent; and to arrange measures for the ree eption of an Ilustrious | 
Member of the Order, whose arrival in this country is expected in the | 





Centurion, the skip in which Lord Anson circamnavigated ibe globe, 


ypposite the Academy of the Fine Arts. 
The noble image of a Lion, which formerly adorned the head of the 
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h or man F cars pest, has excited the attention and admiration | have, says he, again rather sharp, a number on your ear. | know that. 
ee ec Wuarbecch, near Goodwood, was last week removed —He then took my namber, and the lad there being beld by the collar, 
from its pedesial, and conveyed to Portsmouth, to be torwarded from | off | went. ' 7 
thence to Windsor; the Dake of Richmond having, it is said, presented | The Court told witness he was very tedious. Not at all, said the wit- 
it to bis Majesty.— Hamps/ure Telegraph. jness. (Laughter ] I bave told yez all about it—bat that the next day | 

The following extraordinary instance of the different effect of varions | the lady's servant came to the huuse where | live to look fur me, and | 
at shies noes éf them polewelens. upon different animals, are men. asked me what l knew about the iady’s purse; Oh, devil receive the 
wakes by the Botastea! Professor, in a recent lecture delivered at King s | hap'orth, said 1. (A laugh} Did you hear any thing about it? Me hear 
College. “ Horses.” says Mr. Burnett, “will not touch cruciferous | about it, said 1; so he asked me to go to the Police office and tell all I 

a eet will feed on the reed erasses, amidst the abundance of which | knew and my mistress being by—that's my own mistress—the man’s wife 

— have been known to starve ; and these latter again will eat and | I drive for—(laughter,) she bid me go at once, and so I did, and told 
row fat-on the water-hemlock, which is a rank poison to other cattle. them every thing [witnessed bere today. (Laughter.] 

n like manner, pigs will feed on benbane, while they are destroyed by | —T = oe — was the reason you turned your head back so 

P : : in, willerow | Often in Gratton-street. } 

common pepper: and the borse which avoids the bland turniy, wil Witiannainetin hi lag bis hands with- 

; ; ” — garchly at the Bench, and putting his hands wit 
fat - roahard, and take a drachm of arsenic daily with > eee into | in his knees, with a kind of laugh)—May be you don't know the reason, 
A. ierntal oe toh enoeale otlseatn coe .* be v0 Mew ‘then tte - oe for fraid the Police Inspector might think 1 was 
eo. Bye J vy Apeat ng.—[ Laugtiter. 

rate the infusion amazingly. Should the water be nud, ———— |  Afier a full identification of the prisoner by the witness and other evi- 

the strength of yourtea at least one haif.— Mechanic's Magazine. | dence, the prisoner (an old offender,) was found guilty, and sentenced to 

Death of the King of tre Gypsies —Died, ina tent on our race-ground, seven years’ transportion. 


on WeduesJay, the veneratie Chas. Lee, denominated the “ King of — — 
the Gy od The age of this Monarch of the murky tribe was not COBOMNVAL. 
correctly known; they called him 74, but it is conjectured that he was | _ oak  wwewwe 
moch older. He has left about 59 children and grand children behind | NOV A SCOTLA—DEPA RTUR E OF SI R PEREG RINE. 
him. He was interred in St. Ann's church-yard, afternoon, follow ed by | MAITLAND 
ten of his relatives, the rest of his family being absent at the different r the HM , ; s ; “_. 
fairs, races, &c., in the presence of at least a thousand speciators who | rom lalifax Journal, Oct. 8. 
had from curiosity been attracted tu the church-yard to witness the fu- 
neral of #0 exalied a character.—Lewes Paper. 

The @eatre of the Pantheon in Parishas produced a drama, in one act, 
entitled The Death of the King of Rome. All the Parisian (heatres have 


announced pivces on the same oubject. f good of its inhabitants; in acts of benevolence and charity her Lady- 

oun ~ “A Gane tinie. ou teet Sonaey Bons agate tai = aa beeu unceasing. The Chebucto sailed at 12 o'clock under a 
astle-street Chapel, E , ; » fol- | salute. 

lowing (as he said) well authenticated awful anecdote: A short time | At twelve o'clock ou Friday last, the following address, signed by 

since, when e manager of the ee ray ‘oar al Sao the the Hp ss the Magistrates and nearly five hundred other inhabitants of the town, 

at the close of the plny, to announce the bill of fore for the next play | was presented to his Excellency the Lieutenant Governor: 

night, after giving out the play, he stated it would conclude with the | To lis Excellency Lieutenant General Sir Peregrine Maitland, K C.B., 

farce of the Cholera Morbus! On the morning of the day announced | Lieutenant-Governor and Commander-in-Chief, in and over bis 

” wae seized = ae fatal = eed af = ot rt -y was to Majesty's Province of Nova Scotia, and its Dependencies, &c. &c. 
ve come on, he was lying a lifeless corpse. — Plymouth Herald. 
At the Hull meeting on Poland, a lady addressed the assembly, and 

begged that “ber sex might be allowed to sign the petition.” —Zoston 











—__ 





| their family, embarked this mourning on board the Government brig Che- 
| bucto, Capt. Potter, for England. Their departure is generally regretted. 
His Excellency'’s administration of the Government has been marked 





LC, 

The humble address of the Magistrates and other inhabitants of 
Halifax. 
May it please your Excellency, 


- Herald “ indi vere served, We, the Magistrates and inlabitants of Halifax, beg leave to express 
Tee rh ot, at 08, lneviteeie lp Aperiive wore \to your Excellency, Pe approaching departure from the Province, 


7 ee .~ gt cheese wogell Board of | the strongest feelings of regard aud esteem entertained for your Excel- 
: ; : ve lency by this Community. 

Leste or ye scncatry becuse terribly alutcd: tilt was roosk-| THe happiness it hns enjoyed under your administration of the Go- 

j ¥ h ry be in th + ior of En ead. means » brook, which set veroment, justly callsfor our most grateful acknowledgments. 

ua ea oe iad pr pon eo pees gwen ot first break the idea of be- | We have, upon all occasions, found you easy of access, and have ex- 


| perienced a constant readiness to meet our wishes in every way which 
ng cleansed at the beck of the Leeds Board of Health. could contribute to the promotion of the best interests of the town— 


The salary of the Lord Chancellor, as fixed by Henry I, amounted to | and su perfectly bave its peace and harmony, been maintained, that we 
5s. per diem, and a livery of provisions. | have enjoyed, to the fullest extent, the blessings of that Constitution un- 
Thomas Francis Kennedy, Eeq., Clerk of the Ordnance, is appointed | der which it is our pride te live. : 
one of the Lords of the Treasury, in the room of Lord Nugent. Colonel | These are benefits which have resulted from your public conduct. 
Fox succeeds to the Clerkship of the Ordnance. The active benevolence which has distinguished your residence among 
There are 108 candidates in the field fur 53 seats in Parliament belong | U #9d,!hat of Lady Sarah Maitland, is beyond our praise, and will en- 
ing tu Scotiand, All the counties are contested except Bani, Bute, | re to your kind family the prayers of those who were ready to perish 
Dumfries, Forfar, Kirkcudbright, Orkuey, and Peebies, and all the Pie ae Sacaee’ your future course, and afford a satis- 
action unmixed with an ; 

a Ayr, Dysart, pa bent Hep conntes ef Donen. ta Bit The prompt ond salutary proceedings adopted by your Excellency for 
ediaaiadaiie inate teen tan io a Be d three quarters bi * + tbendenee? the protection of the inhabitants of the Province against the awful pes- 

’ wches an gh; bh , 


' , : } | tilence with which the earth is «flicted is another strong proof of your 
= we oy a guards, and isa native of Boston, in America. | Excellency's anxiety for our welfare—while we hope for the merciful 


interposition of Providence in our favour, we shall always feel, very 
Pickering, the bookseller, in Chancery-lane, is in the possession of sensivly, the obligations we are under to your Excellency for the judi- 
nearly two hundred original autograph}letters and poems of Robert | cious measures you bave taken for our security. 
Burns, many of which have never been published. The whole were | It is our fervent wish, that the passage of yourself and your amiable 
evidently unknown to De. Currie, Mr. Cromek, Mr. Lockhart, or any of family to England, may be propitious ; that you may long enjoy the ho- 
the et or editors of the works of Burns. Several of the poems | pours you have acquired in the service of your country, and all the fe- 
appear to have been written towards the close of life. They are full of 1 
genius and eccentricity. from our beloved Sovereign that approbation to which your administra- 
A meeting of the creditors of Mr. Maberly took place on Wednesday | tion of the Government of Nova Scotia gives you so just a claim. 
last. Mr. Knight claimed to prove a debt of £6: (00. Mr. Maberly had| To which his Excellency was pleased to return the following answer: 
the contract for the Portuguese regency loan, and he issued bonds for | Gentlemen, . , . 
£105,000. Mr. Knight being enguged in the transactions became en-| [receive your affectionate address with mixed feelings of gratitude, 
titled to one-fifth of the commission arising by the sale of these bonds, | andregret—of regret, because I have not better entitled myself to the 
which was £6,900. As this was an important claim, the commission | terms which you have so kindly applied to my conduct—of gratitude, 
postponed its consideretion. The officiai assignee stated that he expect- | for so friendly a testimony of your good will, 
ed to have £10,000 assets in hand in afew days. The commissiorer| For the inhabitants of this Capital, and of the Province of Nova Sco- 
said he shonid declare a dividend as soon as there was enough to divide | tia at large, I must ever eatertain the most sincere regard. They have 
one shilling in the ponsd, The claims against the bankrupt's estate were | always been conspicuous fora generous attachment to their Government, 
as follows: £136,000 unsecured; £74,000 secured; and £20,000 dis- | and on this occasion, I cannot but feel sensible, that to the influence of 
puted; in all £230,000. At present the estimate is that not more than ) that priaciple I mainly owe the commendations which you have embo- 
three shillings in the pound will be paid, unless some of the bankrupt’s | died in youraddress. Permit me to addto my own, the thanks of Lady 
affairs should prove more favourable than anticipated. posed | ogarey os my Saar for pene you have so weer ex-| 
i ’ im in | pressed for onr welfare. In the period of our intercourse with you, our | 
PI Lg le ame fa dr oaguaet Senne sp | minds have been impressed with many grateful recollections—and fer. | 
attorney, and six months with an inspector of the police.” “ Well,” | vent will be our wishes, as well for your personal happiness as for the | 
said Cartouche, “that whole time shall be reckoned as if thou hadst | general prosperity and advancement of the town of Halifax. | 
served in my troop.” 
The Messager de Marseilles mentions two beggars in that town, one of | ef 
whom possesses a fortune sufficient to constitute him an elector, and the 
other having an estate worth 60,000 francs. At Paris, a beggar of the | command of his Majesty's forees in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
same description bas been seen for 15 years, seeomer and winter, sitting | 4 ick, will devolve during the absence of his Excellency Sir Peregrine 
on one of the most frequented Boulevards, playing on an old violin, and Maitland 
receiving many alms, bestowed on him an account of his apparent blind- | ° j 
ness. Every day, at two o'clock, a well-dressed servant comes to re- 
ceive his orders for his dinner. 


RECORDER'S COURT—DUBLIN. 


_ Sonest, 6s o, Brio Wsness. | to found a City. which, from the elevated position of the grounds, and their con- 

John Healy was placed on his trial for stealing, a few days Ago, from tiguity to the Falls, must necessarily possess the exclusive advantages of a situa- 

a lady in Grafton-street, » Reticule containing a purse, in whieh Were | jon, which, without all question, is the most healthful on the Contunent of North 
six pound notes and ather articles, The lady proved the loss of the Reti- | America. 


cule. | 








licities and comforts of your happy domestic circle—and may receive | 








ine.] 


CITY OF THE FALLS. 
At Niagra in Upper Canada. 


a 


‘ ' the annoyance of mosquitoes ano other insects is unknown.—Various are the con- 
P. Costello, a car-driver, was the next wifness sworn. . jectures whence arises the remarkable salubrity of this region, but the most 
Coart—What, witness, do you know about the pores " rational is, that the agitation of the surrounding air produced by the tremenduous 
Witcess—Ob ! not a hap'orth your honour—is it I—[a laugh] bot PH | falls, combines with the elevation and dryness of the soil, and the absence of all 

tell you all [can ; I was silting driving my car throagh Grafton-street | swamps, to produce this happy result, 
one day,when i saw the young man there (the prisoner) “cvol and aisy,” The Southern (as on as the Western Hage oct = poner) eat —_ 
- . . , i hieh the lady had hangin every summer, vast numbers of the respectabie inhabitants to seek he ese 

lift up the pocket or whatever you call it, whic y BME | temperate we be ow 


from her arm, and regularly weighing it as if to find out what was in it. } The chief place of attraction has been the springs of Saratoea.—Various other 
[ Laughter. } Faith, said I to myself, that is queer enough | by Gor this places are resorted to, but none afford that quiet in the midst of fashionable gaiety, 
fellow's at something. LA laugh. } T then just tarned my head round to and relaxation from ordinary avocations, which is to be found at Aix la Chapele, 
look back, when Usaw the strings of the pocket (reticule) hanging from Versailles, Bath, Brighton, Buxton, and many other places in Europe, where the 


| Mr Forsyth having disposed of his property at the Falls of Niagra, it 1s proposed | 


The heat of summer can there be borne with pleasure, while, at the same time, | 





the lady's arm, hut the devil a thing more than the strings was there, aud | most secluded privacy can be enjoyed in the midst of the most refined society, yet 
the prisoner, who was just passing the lady at the time, slipped the pock. | 
et of parse under the skirt of bis surtout. Be my sew! ! says I to myself 
that’s quick work. [A taagh.) I turned the car about and went after 
him, and LU thoaght | saw him sip something to his comrade, and so Lam 
sure he did. Isn't that bl—dy cunning, said to myself. [then came up 
to the prisoner, and met him face to face—and said, hy G—d, you done 
that nice. The court reprimanded the witness for cursing 
Witne«s—And was not {| made to swear here that I'd tell the trath, and 
ien’t cursing and swearing (he same ! I'm only swearing to what I'd did | 
say atthat time. [ Langiter. 
itness in continualion—Whea I came up to him, as I was saying, by 
dod, says | (here the witness, cooked significantly to the Bench, as much 
as to know was © by dad” cursing) you did that nice. What, (quite in- | 
necently,) says he ? Nahocklish, says 1—[laughter. }—but you must give 


the article back to the Indy. Acrowd gathered, and a geulleman came | New Orleans, Montreal and Quebec, also the new and rapidly increasing State of | 


, 


ap. and he s y tome “do you know any thing about the lady's parse 


— Big blood an‘ouns. ssys 1. do you think I'm a robber! How would [| as the most appropriate on the American Continent for the object adverted to, | 
know any thing about the lady's purse—[langhter}—only that the fellow + 
that teck if was there—and there he is now in the dock sure enough 
CA laugh ] Says the gentleman to me. you must come to the Police 
Office. Ob! thunder an’ acgers, says 1, for whet? Por fairness, says he. 
Ob then if that's the case, the Devil a peg, says 1, Vi go. Then you 


so regulated, that Economy, Recreation, and Pleasure, are united—where the 
well dressed and well conducted, without reference to rank or wealth, may, and 


The proprietors have agreed to place the superintendance of the establishment 
under a gentleman, who will provide ae pemaete intumately acquainted with 
their dunes, so that all, who resort thither, find 2 union of comfort with econ- 
omy,in the midst of a society truly desirable. 

It is proper to observe, that ; Cold, and Shower Baths, with Ball and 
Promenade Room, Library and Refreshment Rooms will be forthwith erected, that 
walks and sea's are to be laid out upon the most improved style of landscape Gar- 
dening, with Grottos, Bowers, &c. Ke. 

That Lots will be set apart for places of Public Worship, Schools, aad Halls 
for Literary Institutions. 

It 1s also contemplated to build, and furnish, a number of cottages for the ac- 
comodation of families resorting to the Falls, who will have to provide only their 
linen and plate, and may dine at the Hotel, or in their own cottage. The Ontario 
H. use is intended to reeeive Gentlemen and families who propose tomaining 
longer than one week: The Pavilion for those, who may not fee! disposed to re- 


| main so long. No Bar room wu! be sutiered in ether House. Wines of the best 


quality will be furmshed on such moderate terms as will afford a liberal profit 
without the extravagant prices, which so universally prevail. r 
Peculiar advantages wiil be afforded such Gentiemen as shall erect, during the 
present or ensuing year, Cottages or houses for their permanent dwelling or sum- 
mer residences. 

The streets are laid out and marked, so that persons, desirous of acquiring build- 
ing Lots, may be accomodated. Materials for building are from 50 to 100 per 
cent. cheaper than in New York, or most other cities on the sea Board, 

The City will afford a most agreeable permanent residence for respectabls fami- 
lies with limited incomes ; as all the necessaries, and the chief luxuries of life are 
remarkably cheap. Good schools will be formed, and the best society met—while 
at the same time, it will prove a residence admirably adapted for placing children 
in the way of earning their own mdependence, either in the United States, or 


Canada. 


_ A Charter will be applied for, so that aliens can hold real estate. 
Proprietors. —The Hon. W. Allan, Pre-ident of toe Bank of Upper Canada ; 


His Excellency Sir Peregrine Maitland, and Lady Sarah Maitland, with — ety d 3 ee Consul, New York, The Hon. Thos. 


of the Society of St. George, New York; Lieut, General Murray, of the British 


eceiver General ; Thos. Dixon, Esq. President 


Army ; James Robinson, Esq.; Samuel Street, Esq.; William Whuitla, Exq. 


The survey is now completed, and Mr, Robinson, one of the proprietors, re- 


by a constant anxiety to promote the interests of the Province, and the | sides atthe City, to dispose of Lots, and to give all necessary information. 


N. B. General Murray, with a view to these arrangements, has already fixed 
his residence at the New City, and several gentlemen with their families have 
recently arrived from England and settled there.—A_ highly talented Lady lately 
from the Vicinity of London, with her family has opened a Boarding School for 
Young Ladies where all the fashionable and useful acquirements will be taught, 
upon the same plan, as the most approved Institutions in England—this Schoo! 
will be under the immediate patronage of the Proprietors, 

October , 1832. 

It may be necessary to state that the City can be reached from New York by 
water communication, save two miles; and from Quebec with only six miles land 
carriage. ‘Tune from New York, 4 days ; Do. from Quebec, 5 days. 


—— 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger. 


Our readers will find in our paper of this day a very copious extract of 
the evidence given before the Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Bank Charter. This evidence, like that upon the silk trade, is not 
accompanied with a report of the Committee; and the reason is quite 
evident why the Jury have heard the witnesses, but returned no verdict. 

If the report had been made, it would have been a direct answer to all 
calumny and imputation upon the Bank. Such a report, if it had pro- 
ceeded upon the evidence taken, must at once have established the good 
policy of renewing the Bank Charter, and introducing a more liberal cur- 
rency into the metropolis and provinces than the philosophers and thev- 
rists (who unfortunately predominate in the Government) would be wil- 
ling to allow. 

Oue readers must have remarked, that we have called their attention 
for the last three weeks, almost exclusively, to the question of our cur- 
rency; aod that we have traced almost all the evils of the country toa 
penurious supply of it. We have proved it to be the cause of the distress 
of the agriculturist, the tradesman, and the manufacturer. In other 
words, we have shown that Mr. Peel's Bill, and the Act for the suppres- 
sion of small currency paper in 1826, (unaccompanied with the neces- 
sary provisions) caused much more evil than could have arisen even 
from the panic of that period, if it had been suffered to proceed to its ut- 
most length. 

Every mau feels the languor of trade at (he present moment, and the 
uncertainty of profit,—and even of adequate returns to replace capital in 
any kind of business. ‘There is a disposition upon the part of some of 
the Ministers to throw this blame upon the Bank. There is also another 


| party in the country, which, for the purpose of throwing all things into 


disorder, would shake the whole system of this great monied establish- 
ment, thinking thereby to produce a revolution. There is also another 
party which is naturally jealous of a corporate establishment like the 
Bank, and desirous to break down its exclusive privileges. This last par- 
ty is undoubtedly entitled to be heard with candour and complacency. 

In the evidence of the Governor of the Bank, which will be found in 
another part of our paper, itis clearly proved,—that the Bank has uni- 
formly acted with the most perfect good faith to the public, and with a 
due regard to the trade, commerce, and wants of the country. As far as 
the law allowed them, they have helped, and never done any act to em- 
barrass the circulation. These several points are fully proved by the 
evidence before the committee—First, that the Bank have never been 
guilty of any over issue of paper; but have always reserved in their cof- 
fers, to meet such issues, cash and property in the following portions ; 
viz., one-third public securities; another third, commercial bills; and 
the remaining third, cash, or bullion, Now, can any man doubt bot that 
this dealing has been most just and honourable?) We would ask if any 
private banker takes the same care of his customers; that is, keeps in his 
chest one-third cash, and the other two-thirds in available assets, in order 
to answer all his pecuniary obligations? 


[His Majesty’s Council also went up with an address to Sir Pere | It must be borne in mind, at the same time, that in addition to the secu- 


rity to the holders of their notes, the Bank are possessed of large proper- 


| Captain Maitland remains here we understand as Military Secretary | ty beyond their issues, and have a claim upon government, which makes. 
| to Major General his Excetleney Sir Archibald Campbell, on whom the | them solvent (if we may use the expression) to the eatent of thirty shil- 


lings in the pound, 

A second fact is also established by the evidence of the Governor ; 
viz. that the profits of the Bank are very moderate indeed—seldom ex- 
| ceeding five per cent.; and for this profit they not only act as bankers for 
| the metropolis, but transact almost the whole business of the government 
| in receiving taxes and paying dividends. Add to which the tremendous 
| risk they run in forgeries,—which, on an average, are to the extent of 
| forty or fifty thousand pounds per annum. We should like to know 
what public body would be content with such moderate profits in the 

employment of such a capital, attended with such risks. 

A third fact is also established by the evidence,—which is, that the Di- 
rectors themselves derive no particular advastages from their situation. 
No Director appears to hold more than taco thousand pounds Bank Stock, 
which is his qualification. His profit, therefore, must be very small in- 
| deed. He has not the slightest preference given to him in discounts, 
| and it appears that it is not the practice of any of the Directors of the 
| Bank of England, who are in trade, to discount with the Bank, but with 
| their own private bankers ee i 

Another charge has also been brought aguinst the bank, which is that 
they are mere empirics, and tamper with the currency of the country ca- 
pricioasly and for selfish motives. Now this calumny is completely dis- 

|proved by the evidence. The Bank always endeavour to keep up the 
proportions of available securities and money, which we have mentioned 
and which are most reasonable and equitable ; and if ever such pro- 


| 





do, mingle with Lords, Grandees, and Princes. portions are deranged, it is never the fault of the Bank; but it is owing 

On the American Continent there is no other situation so well adapted as the | to causes over which they have no controul—For example, during the 
grounds at the Falls for the formation of acity, embracing sll the advantages so | run upon the Bank in May last, when according to the evidence of Mr. 
attractive in the places referred to, whither all, who visit North America, resort | Rothschild, a revolution was expected, the Bank coffers were drained of 
to behold the most stupenduous—the most sublime of natures works—a pyace, the | two millic ns, and the Bank was obliged to contract their issues, in order 


fame whereof stands pre-eminent and unrivalled throughout the world. 
The Revolation produced by steam as applied to the movement of carriages by 


land, as well as vessels by water, places the Falls in a new and prominent light. | 


By the various chanuels of communication now opened and in progress, through 
the state of Ohio, the cities and towns on the Missisippi, the Ohio, Illinois, &c, 
have become connected with the Great Lake Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, 
Champlain, and the rivers St. Lawrence. and Hudson. 

The proposed Crry or tHe Fates, as to all these remote regions, is placed 
like the heart m the human body, standing in the direct routes of those travelling 
from the Cities in the Vallies of the Missisippi and Ohio, to New York, Boston, 


Michigan, the Canadas ard the Northern States, so that the sre must be regarded 


,earned, and the Great. 


to restore the just proportions of their other securities. Bot surely this 
was the fault of the political agitators, and not of the Bank Directors? 
Whether the Bank Charter should be renewed or not,it is not our pre- 
sent parpose to discuss ; but upon this point we call the attention of our 
| readers to the evidence of Mr. Rothschild. The following questions, 
| were submitted to him ; they are most important questions, and most 
interesting answers :— 
“ You have described London as the centre of all the great commer- 
| cial transactions of the world, do you think there wonld be any advan- 
liage in having joint stock banks in the metropolis, and each of those 


| 


ffording an easy approach for the annual assemblages of the Fashionable, the | banks issuing its paper; or do you think it would be better to confine the 


| cirenlation of paper to one bank like the Bank of England ?—1 thiok 


| Acconsteration of these unparalleled advan’ ges has led to the formation of a | voy must leave it to one bank; becaner if yon divided it among several 


rG rch Soreyth’s groun ses, with . : 

| a 3 = Tend .- } ee maoe , a f es. on aesentien te ha ~ banks, every ber k will be jealous of 1 e other ; and if the B: nk of Eng- 
view to lay ou ve Ts 1D & to be soit Tee ! » acco 3 - > ‘. . ~ ‘ 
surg the general comfort and convenience of the new community, land bad £4,000,000 of guld,another would say we willhave £4 200,000; 
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m might justifiably refer to the consideration | large quantity of hay in the County of Cork, for tithes, it was immediate- 
of a Court-Martial ; and on conviction of the prisoner before the Coort:! jy afterwards burnt by the purchasers 


Martial, and bi j ed r 
and bis being sentenced to receive a corporal punishment, a A number of arrests for aiding Aatitithe ainehags ead ecsstninias 


1832 7 aa She Albion. 


but if the strings are all in one hand, and if one bank holds the specie, it | and such as Major Wyadha 
can be useful to government, useful to the country, and useful to every 
body. If there Were several banks, one of them might act in aa impru- 
dent manner, aod cause a ran upon itself, which would materially pre-| result at which that tribunal arrived, without any previcus communica- 
jones me eet and Date Soae ane toa —. ne ee | tion between Major Wyndham and any of its mearbers, this Court does have been meade in Ireland ; Mr. Fergus O'Connor, one of the candidates 
Jpon the whole, you thin ere is more steadiness in the circulation vot conceive, that in causi a i) } represe i . 

iesured by having ro bank of issue in the metropolis, than by having inflicted, (the other tall Seber soined So Menta soehenate aat.s Me. a a for ao of the County of Cort, and’ Mr: 3.°Ls Stowell; 
several !—Certainly. jor Wyndham can be censured as having acted in a manner inconsistent | eN® sale, are the last who have been arrested and required 

“Do you think,that by having one great bank,it has a greater hold upon with military law or usuage ; more especially as the responsibility then | '° find bail for the offence. ‘This, added to the language of Sir H. Vi- 
the circulation, and can act more decidedly in atime of crisis'—I do | resting on Major Wyndham, and the critical circumstances in which he | vian, and the strong expressions made use of by the Marquess of Angle- 


not like the phrase, “ huld of the circulation.” 4 like the Bank of Eng-) was placed, rendered it peculiarly incumbent on bim to keep his troo . ‘hp : 
land to be the head bank, and to have all the spevie under their care, end | in a state of discipline a stholeaey. P PS | sey at Cork, justify the presumption, that strong measures are in progress 


to have all the issues under tieir care and to be as liberal of money as| “And, on the whole, this Court is of opinion, that, though inthe by hoes Majesty's Government for coercing the disposition that bas 20 long 
they can. | respects before-mentioned, the conduct of Major Wyndham, in dealing | resisted the employment of gentler means. 
«Do you think there would be any disadvantage in the bank of Eng-| with the case of Private Somerville was deficient in that care, discretion, | ! —— 
land being required to publish, from timo to time, an exact account of | and judgment, which the circumstances of the case required of him, as | We have received a file of the Jamaica Despatches by the Brig Auro- 
the whole of its transactions, which should include a statement of the | the officer in temporary command ot the regiment, yet there is nothing | ra, dates upta the 23th September ; they convey no intelligence of pub- 
whole of its public and private securities, deposits, the amount of bank | to warrant the conclusion that, while he ostensibly proceeded against lic interest; several addresses had been presented to Lord Mulgrave, 
notes issued, and also the amount of bullion held by the bank ?!—I think | Private Somerville for a military offence, he was, in fact, influenced by the new Governor, from the distant parts of the Le i 
it would be a dangerous plano for this country. | some feeling or purpose of a vindictive nature towards that individual, | ' , ' ; ; ° ete et tte: sland, couched in the 
Is your apprehension of danger limited to a disclosure of the amount of | on account of bis political acts or sentiments, or that, throughout this | noees pavasceey © boyeny and attachment to his Majesty. His Ex- 
bullion ?—I think it would be a party business. Suppose the bank pub- transaction, he acted with any views, or from any motives, unbecoming | celleney had taken his seat on the Chancery Bench, and in a long and 
lished at one time that they had £ 10,009,000 or £12,000,000 of gold,and | his station and character, or in any such manner as could subject his | animated speech intimated his intention of presiding there without atle- 
suppose at the end of the next six months they had only £9,000,000  howour as an officer to just impeachment. | gal assistant, stating at the same time that hisknowledye of the duties of 
of gold, and after another six months only £7,000,000, people would | (Signed) *'T. Braprorn. Lt. Gen. and President. a Peer of Parliament in which character he hed discharged the duties of 
1: saainaieinae there would immediately be a run upon the bank for | “J Nicoiis, M. Gen. ¢ Judge in cases of dernier resort, and » long course of attention 
old. “A. Campsece, M. Gen. a —_ o : 
go" Suppose the effect of publicity was to make the bank keep in its pos- | “Gro, BURRELL. Dae to the subject, had, familiarized his mind to the consideration of 
session a regular amount of bullion ?—Then you must stop the issue, and | “J. Townsesp, Lt. Col: 14th Lt. Drag. questions of Equity, and relieved him from any difficulty he might 
say, as soon as you find you have ouly £5,000,000, of gold you must * Ropert crant, J. A.G. | otherwise have experienced in applying himseif to the decision of any 
issue no more. I think it is much better that the bank should not tell the |“ His Majesty has been pleased to signiiy his approbation of the man- | point that might be discussed before him. 


public what gold and silver they have. ner in which the Court has executed its functions, and his entire concur- The Kingston authorities are on the alert, in the anticipation of « visit 
| from the Cholera. e 


Supposing that in the operations of commerce the bank-note maintain- | rence in the the observations and opinions contained in its report. 
“ His Majes i is op t that | ie P ' 
is Majesty has further been pleased to express his deep regre a The departure of Sir Peregrine Maitland from Nova Scotia, ute 


ed its full value in gold, what should induce individuals under ordinary 
circumstances to goto the bank to get gold’!—We are not all alike; | an officer of the rank and distinguished service of Major Wyndham, and 
many persons would be frightened, and would go to the bank and get a who hasever maintained a character so free from reproach, should, on | rise to a most cordial interchange of feeling between him and the ma- 
great quantity of sovereigns to lay them by. 3 | the occasion, and in the instances mentioned in the report, have evinced | gistrates and other inhabitants of Halifax, over whom he bad presided 
‘ Supposing persons saw, from the periodical publication of the bank | a deficieney in the care, discretion, and judgment required of him, asthe | as Governor. Sir Peregrine and Lady Sarah Maitland have greatly en- 
affairs, that by comparing the deposits and other liabilities of the Bank | officer in the temporary command of a regiment. Jeared themselves to the inhabitants of the whol , by thei 
with the amount of public securities and the amount of their bullion, | - His Majesty has, however, been plensed at the same time to express +90 wakes : “ eee tetera My their 
the bank were perfectly solvent, and their means greatly exceeded their | his satisfaction that nothing has appeared in the course of the inquiry, to kind and unassuming demeanour, and their extensive liberality, and in 














liabilities, do not you think that the knowledge of that fact would tend | authorise any conclusion which would reflect discredit on the purposes, 

















to prevent any alarm ?—A great many people do not read at all; if they | feelings, or motives, of Major Wyndham, or which could subject his | remembrances, 


hear there is a great deal of gold fetched from the bank, they will all run, 
like a flock of sheep, and fetch their money out. 

“Do not you think that if persons like yourself, of intelligence and 
wealth in the metropolis, showed entire confidence in the ability of the 


| honour to just impeachment. 
! 


} of the Court of Inquiry, with his Majesty's pleasure thereon, shall be 
entered in the General Order Book. and read at the head of every regi- 


| “The General Commanding-in-Chief directs, that the foregoing report | 





returning to England they bear with them their regrets and affectionate 





ITALIAN OPERA. 


The Opera of Elisa e Claudio has won the attention and applause of 
the music-loving public during the past week. The merits of Merca. 


Bank of Englandto meet all its demands, that would tend to discourage | ment in his Majesty's service. ‘“ By command of the Rt. Hon. the | dante, as a composer, have been fairly exhibited through the meas of an 


the alarms of ignorant people?—No, it is not possible; we may do all 
we can but when people get frightened, one fetches his £10, and another 
his £20, and the middle class of people will all fetch out their money. 

“ Supposing the rule of the bank is to keep one third of the amount of 
their liabilities in bullion, do you think it possible that any alarm of that 
kind could endanger the drawing out of the whole stock of bullion ?--It 
will not endanger the bank, but it will endanger the commercial busi- 
ness. Suppose the bank has £30,000.000 altogether, and they bave 
£10,000,000 of gold, and suppose that from the £10,000,000 of gold 
there are £6,000 000 or £7,000,000 taken out,if 1 was a director myself,I 
should be frightened, and afraid of stopping payment, uniess I hed a 
paper in my pocket, signed by the goverument, saying, you have no oc- 
casion to pay in gold. 

“From what you know of the management of the bank, do you think it 
is good management ?—I think itis good management; sometimes a cir- 
cumstance may happen where they do not manage so well as might be 
done, but we cannot always tell upon what ground a thing is done; but 
at the time of the last panic, there was a great deal of credit due to the 
Governor of the Bank of England. 

“ How do you know that the management is good if you are not told 
what it is?—Because I feel the management, and I know that it is good. 
When the last panic took place, the bank immediately came forward, 
and offered to lead to every body money upon good security: now if 
the bank had been frightened at that time, they would have said “ No, 
we will not lend anything;” and you would bave had a worse panic than 
you ever had before. 

“You think the best principle the bank can adopt is to issue largely, and 
to make the currency abundant?—Yes; if this country has money in 
abundance, it will have all the trade from the whole world; and if you 
make money very scarce, the trade will go tu other countries.” 

** We have given this extract from Mr. Rothschild’s evidence, because 
we think it clearly proves the propriety of renewing the Bank Charter, 
and of giving to the Bank, at the same time, a power of increasing their 
currency. The same privilege of enlarging the currency should be given 
to country bankers, placing their notes upon a safe and solid security. 

—~p— 


CASE OF SOMERVILLE. 


[The particulars of this case bave appeared fully in all the English 
papers. Somerville who w1s a private in the Scotch Greys had written 
a letter to the editor of the Weekly Dispatch which was published in 
that paper wherein he had reflecied upon the character of bis regiment 
and avowed his political opinions in regard to the distressed state of the 
country.—Shortly after this Somerville being at the Riding-school with 
other privates was guilty of disobedience of orders, for which he was 
placed in confinement and afterwards taken,before Major Wyndham the 
commanding officer, who addressed him on the nature of his offence 
enquiring if he had not written a letter to the Weekly Despatch, to 
which Somerville replied in the affirmative. Major Wyndham censured 


|“ Gen. Commanding-in-Chief, Joun Macpnonarp, Adj. Gen. 


| [The temper and political notions of Private Somerville may be ga- 

| wr = the following portion of his evidence before the Court 
artia 

“ Major Wyndham then asked me asecond time positively, whether 

it was me who wrote the letter, and [ said, yes; and then Major Wynd- 

ham said, 3 ou do not think that isalibel, but [think it is worse, for it is 

| reason, He then said further, did Lnot know that I was as idier, that 

| | was sworn tothe King, paid by the King, and bound to support bim in 

| whatever measures his Majesty or his Government might take. I said 

that I did not consider myself paid by the King, that I thought I was paid 

by the people, that I was only sworn to supportthe King in the capacity 


ot being head of the people: and that when his Majesty thought fit to sever | 
| himself from the nation and the nation's interest, I did not think the oath of 


allegiance was any longer binding. . 
~DIED.—October lith, at the residence of his father at Staten Island, Mr, 

Edward Church, aged 25, 
At Richmond, Va. on the 21st inst., James H. Brown, Esq., of the prevailing 

| epidemic, o- * i ie ag 4 tle ie : 

|  MARRIED.—At Liverpool on the 18th Sept. John T. Oxley, Esq., of the firm 

| of James Dunlop, & Co. of London,to Isabella,eldest daughter of John Stewart, 
Exsq., of Liverpool. 








BS Ray Exchange at New York on London 60 days 74 #8 per cent. 


PEE ARSBTONY, 


_ NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1832. 
We are without further intelligence from England since our last pub- 
lication, the last advices being up to the 16ih September. 

We lately perused a letter from Sir Hussey Vivian on the subject of 
the commission of crime in Ireland, which fearfully illustrates the 
disorganized state of society and the ruthless temper of the peasant: 
ry in some of the districts in that country. If confirmation were seed- 
ed to justify the fears entertained for life and property, it would be an- 
|happily supplied by the account of an affray that took place in the 
| neighbourhood of Doneraile, in the county of Cork, upon the valua- 
| tion of a piece of land under Mr. Stanley's New Act. A respectable 














| farmer of the name of Doyle, acted both as spokesman and leader upon 


this occasion, and after inveighing in strong terms against the measures in 


contemplation, declared his intention of repelling force by force, and fi 
| nally gave the signal for the commencement of disturbance. The mili- 
| tary were immediately assailed by showers of stones, but with laudable 


forbearance maintained their calmness until an attempt was made to | 
} 


the letter and told Somerville that as he was paid by the King and sworn | Close apon them by the mob; they were then forced to fire in self-de- 


to the King, he had no right toexpress an opinion om the government. 


A few hours after this interview Somerville was tried by Court-martial | 
for the offence committed at the Riding-school, convicted and punished. | gave way, and were finally dispersed by a charge {rom the troops. So 
| 


A Court of Enquiry was subsequently held of which the following is the 
Report } 


*« Having now examined in detail, and, according to the evidence be- | 


fence, when nineteen shots took effect; four of the rioters fell dead, 
among whom was Doyle, and fifteen were wounded. The crowd then 


desperate was the altack, that one of the assailants seized the musket of 
ahighlander, who had been prostrated by a blow froma stone, and car- 


admirable orchestra, and a company of performers whose claims to re. 
eard are enforced upon every representation; the tout ensemble has been 
all that could be wished, and thus after all the difficulties that opposed 
their commencement, all the strictures that were levelled at their exer- 
tions, and all the faint praise bestowed apoo individuals, the Troupe are 
at last in the fair possession of the favour of the public, and will, in all 
The Prima Donna, 
Pedrotti, has more than sustained the promise of ber first appearance ; 


probability, command a most prosperous season. 


independently of her voice, which places ber in the first rank of operatic 
| singers, this lady is an accomplished actress, and renders full justice to 
the sentiment of her part, and asthe character admits of the display of 
considerable emotion, the audience have had an opportunity of esti- 
mating the truth and force, as well as the delicacy of her style of perform- 
ance. Montresor, and the other dramatis persona, likewise improved 
inarepetition of the opera, and it is not too much to say, that as the 
company are decidedly the best, taken asa whole, that have ever per- 
formed in this City, so the audiences have been the most select and 
fashionable assembled within a New York theatre, to reward them by 
their cheering and deserved applause . 

This evening Cenerentola will be performed, and in a short time Ros” 
sini's beautifal Opera of L'Italiani in Algieri. 

The Manager has also announced the preparation of Bellini’s Opera 
of Il Pirati, when the decorations and scenery are completed. 

Park Theatre.—The drama of the Rent-day and the farce of My Aunt, 
were performed on Wednesday evening, Mr. Wallack filling the parts 
of Martin Heywood and Dick Dashall. In the former of these pieces 
more particularly, Mr. Wallack is seen and heard to great advantage ; 
the character is admirably suited to bis powers, and we doubt if any 
other performer could command so strong an interest over the feelings 
of the audience, in his delineation of mental suffering. This gentleman 
isthe very hero of Melo-drame, and the Pictorial Drama; there isa 
mute eloquence in his expression and attitudes, that excites both sympa- 
thy and admiration, and renders speech scarcely necessary to interpret 
their meaning. Last evening the Brigand was performed, Mr. Walleck 
of course, the Massaroni, and this evening it will be repeated together 
with the Rent-day. The character of the Bandit was written expressly 
for Mr. W., who won golden opinions by its representation in London, 
and ensured a decided approbation for the drama, which indeed with his 
assistance, must experience a successful reception in every theatre. 














Encyclopedia Americana, Vol. \tth. Carey & Lea. Philadelphia, 

The labours of the indefatigable editor are nearly at a close, the volume before 
us containing the notices alphapetically included between the words Revolution 
and Stettin.—We have examined a number of the sulyects, fully corresponding 
jin ability with these contained in former volumes. and thus, what is rather as- 
tonishing in a work of this magnitude, we are furnished with an extensive range 
| throwghout the Arts, Sciences, Literature, History, Politics, and Biography, 
perfectly consistent the last article equul to the first in excellence. The vo- 


fore them, disposed of the particular allegations against the conduct of | ried it off, notwithstanding he received a bayonet wound in the attempt | lume before us contains some admirable historical articles, that of Russia, for 


Major Wyadham, which they preferred in the documents transmitted to | 
them by the General Commanding-in-Chief, or which have been sug- | 
gested in the coarse of the present inquiry, the Court will next proceed | 
to state their own opinion on the principal points comprised in the gene. | 
ral question referred by the instructions of the General-Commanding-in- 
Chief totheir consideration. 

“In relation to these points the Court is of opinion, 

“That Major Wyndham acted injudiciously in entering into conver- 
sation with, or making inquiries of, Private Somerville on the subjects , 
of the letter in the Dispatch, white Private Somerville was before him as | 
a prisoner, charged with a military offence; and that this was especially | 
inconsiderate at a period, when, from the excitement which prevailed in 
the neighbourhood, and from the nature of the contents of that letter, | 
the object and purpose of such conversations and inquiries were pecu- | 
liarly liable to be misinterpreted. 

“ That Major Wyadbam, when he heard a recruit offer the highly ob- | 
jectionable opinions, which are recorded to have been expressed to him 
by Private Somerville, respecting the duty and allegiance of a soldier, 
acted injudiciously in not suspending all proceedings against Private | 
Somerville, in relation to the military offence wherewith he was charged, 
and laying before the general of the district a full statement of the case | 
of Private Somerville, and of the opinions so expressed by him, in or 
der to obtain from the general commanding the district instructions ap- 
plicable to the occasion. 

“ That the method of procedure which Major Wyndeam followed in | 
bringing Private Somerville to trial before a Court-martial, the effect of | 
which was, that Private Somerville was warned for trial, tried, and 
punished, within the compass of avery few hoars, and especially that 
he was brought to trial only an hour and « half after he received notice | 
of it, were unduly precipitate, and in that respect not justified by the | 
general usuage of the service, though in accordance with the practice | 
of the Scots Greys, and, asthe Court believe, of other regiments of | 
cavalry. 

“ But the Court is farther of opinion; that the military offence which 
Private Somerville was alledged to have committed in the Riding 
school, and of which he was afterwards convicted, appears, from the 
evidence before them, to bave been of a nature to require serious notice, 


from another soldier: another bad his reaping-book around the neck of 
the clergyman in attendance upon the valuation, and was only prevented 
from murder by a blow from the butt of a soldier's musket. 

An inquest was held on the bodies, and a verdict of justifiable homicide 


instance comprising 33 pages on the early condition of the Empire, its middie 
period and modern history ; an account of the Russian German war, and an 
| interesting detail on the language and lterature—Spain also claims an extended 
notic2, both of her early state and metitutions, her middie period and condition 
| at the present time ; the language and Itterature of this interesting yet wretched 


returned. ‘This verdict should surely have a sensible effect on the minds | country, is deseribed with touch force and elegance. 


of the disaffected in Ireland, who in opposing the valuation of tands under dei vehuahe ta crowded, Gan ts hte , shes we can safely i the 


| whole, to our readers, as an excellent companion and guide upon whatever track 


Mr. Stanley's act, are in fact contending witha principle that would 


It would oceupy too much space to partuculanze more of the subjects with which 


operate greatly to their relief. The collection of tithe in kind is unques- | their literary course is taken, 


and a protestant clergy, but once commute it entirely, and tithe becomes 
indistisguishablefrom any othertax. Mr. Stanley's act proposes to take 


| tionably a constant subject of irritation between a catholic peasantry, | A History of tu American Theatre, By William Dunlap, Vice President of 


the National Academy of Design, Author of memoirs of G, F. Cook: 
ke. New Vork—J. & J. Harper 1832. * ke. 


This work has appeared at a favourable period, when public att sien in dentate 


| away from tithe its uncertainty, to do away with the odious mode of le- | the Drama, from the presence in America of some of the moat admirable per- 


vying it,Jand to render it a fixed and certain impost, chargeable upon the | formers from Europe, and when Tragedy, Comedy, and Opera, have fitting repre- 


landlord. Without entering upon the equitable ownership of tithes, it 
provides a mode by which a legal right can be secured, and a tax levied 


sentatives. The author, who is a veteran im histriome IMterature, has greatly added 
to our stock of knowledge on the early history of the American stage; he has 


| confirmed the old motto, “ from small beginnings great events —s 
without interfering with the religious scruples or prejudices of the peo- | ae eaynee 


ple. Buta spirit of resistance is abroad, active as well as passive, and 


detailing the steps, so slowly made and so frequently interrupted, by which drama- 
tic taste was encouraged, and dramatic excellence attained, The work is com- 


of the two, probably the last is more to be dreaded. What are we to | menced by some admirable remarks on the nature and use of theatrical 


think of the following letter from a commercial traveller in Kildare to 
his employer, as quoted by the Dublin correspondent of the Times? 

‘I would advise you to make a large speculation in arsenic, as I find a | 
considerable increase in the demand for it throughout these country | 
parts. Iwas at first surprised at this, but chance soon let me into the | 
secret. One shop-keeper in —— told me thot he had sold ten pounds of | 
arsenic to a farmer who wanted to salt some tuhe-hay under seizure, which | 
was talended to be purchased by the Commissariat, and that it was generally | 
understood through the conntry that all tithe-hay would be the better | 
for being salied. Lexpectto get orders for four times the quantity of | 
arsenic I ever sold in this district before.” 

This letter explains an act that was so bitte rly complained of by the 


liberal prints, a short time before, when upon the seizure and sale of | 


| Cooke by bis former bingrapher are mremstibly ludicrous, and will im 


| ance; in speaking of the literature of the drama, Mr. Dunlop observes, “ Drama- 
| tic poetry 1 one of the first of the fine arts. The histrionic art, not complete in 
| itself, because dependant on the poet, im still so important as the handmaid of 


poetry, that its bistory, as « part of the history of any country, is positively nes 
essary to the understanding its Iteratare an! ite manners. The rise, 
and cultivation of the Drama, mark the progress of refinement, and the state of 
manners at any grven period, im any country.” This is alike forcible and true, as 
well as the conclusion afterwards drawn, that the Theatre under proper manage- 
ment may be made tributary both to morals and manners. We idly re 
commend this entertaining work to our readers, who will discover an infinite 
fund of humour and anecdote, added to a correct detail of the events that accom- 
pened the establishment and progress of the American Drama, The notice of 


vite many 
a hearty laugh at the expense of one, who had no enemy but himself, 
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P ome “ . : . : him to his daughter's» Mes. KR. Smith, at Stoke Newingion, from which | that on a given day he intended being with them again. He accord 
THE ITA LIAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC. No. 1 — they setarnctel Bayswater sufficiently early A Dr. Clarke to | kept his eels but instead of mestion further Laieeatinn, the od 
There is no Country that claims so large a debt ol gratitude from the , — his ae yr by —— yay age “— os - eth see oa ei aay Sonnet ee sited yr! should not 
ere . : : ; ” nothing material oecarred, except that Surgeon Clarke advised him to! be molested.’ ey then indirec ecame bis guard, and protec 
civilized world as Unly; ber ancient Sipeas Sagees Geaeie, aamopens take Caster Oil, owing lo tine sam of his “ els, and it was finally ar- | him from insult for bis daring intrepidity. : ' " 
ranged that Mr. Hobbs should fetch him oa the ensuing Sunday to his} At a more advanced period of bis ministry, while returning from 
dered subservient to a luaurious and refined taste. We bave he fo pouse in Bayswater, where be bad engaged to preach an anniversary | preaching in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, he received, from some 
phies of some sciences to aliract our gaze and awaken our admiration; | sermon on Suaday, the 26th, of which public notice bad been given. | rudian, a v icleat blow on the head, from which, for some time, the most 
Ti he Coliseum, and other noble remnants of erchiiec-| , 2" the Saturday Mr, btiubbs repaired to Haydon-hall, aceording to) serious consequences were appre hended ; but providentially be survived 
the arch of Titus, the Colivw ’ the agreement, aud instantly discovered, from De. Clarke's symptoms, | this cowardly attempt of apparently intended assassination. The blow 
. that he was far from being well. On being questioned, be replied that) was known to have proceeded from a me mber of a certain communion, 
sculptor, are in themselves monuments of former greataces, Te strains | his bewwele were seater. but he payed payonenvicies would “—— which, weet pe este 1 By yn -! eer te be merito- 
7” . iiont " . ‘ ave-| #ubside. At this time his appearance had an unlavouratile aspect. is | rioas, although they are stained with blood. e culprit was seized 
of a Plautus, Ternca, Catullus, Virgil, Tibuilus, Horace, Ovi pernutan countensuce seemed to aoe sunk, aud near the muulh were Y dectlane taken before a ieodaride. but Dr. Clarke declined to | ibdtele le 
: hat denoted much indisposition. It was thea proposed that he should | it more consonant with his duty, as a Christian minister, to forgive, than 
while the dignified labours of Lucretius, Sallast, Lavy, Tacitus @00 | y0) gecompany Me. Hoblis; but to this be would not accede on accoant to enforee punishment. 


‘ During several years prior to 1815, De. Clarke resided in London, and 


instances of her saperiority in all the arts aad sciences that could be ren- 


tural lore; and the various relics thot attest the magic skill of the 


nal, are preserved unto usas the proudest records of poetic aliainment, 


Quintilian in Philosophy, History. and Rhetoric have earned a glorious | of his eagageweant to preach, aud the notices that vad been published. to | : 
immortaility. But, there are other sciences that present no cirect evi- In this siete of things they leit Hay don-bail, and bastened to Bays- devoted the greater pert of his time to his commentary ; but the duties of 
aed y a : y , ,| Water with the utmost expedition, but their journey afforded no evi-| his station as a preacher, and those of various committees and associa- 
dences of their excellence; that of Painting, for instance, bas possee | go oce that the cause of complaint had been removed. ‘Towards even- | tions, of a benevolent, liierary, and scientific nature, his friends saw 
away from the perishable nature of the materials employed, to be re vived) ing he grew rather worse ; still, however, he sat al lable, and ate asmall ) with sorrow imposed 4” task which human nature coule not long sup- 
again, however, by the children of Italy ata later date, and to reach a) portion of rae milk, and alterwards look a little barat brandy. About port. By their CeapEvIGEN Ty, he was prevailed on, in 1315,to quit London, 
itch of il e that hs ie, ly by ssibility, bave been surpas- eleven o'clock at night he retired to his bed, but, though labouring ua- | and retire to Milibro rk, a country residence In Lancashire, about ten 
Puen of arcenonce thal could scarcely, °y PO 4 der illness, and occasionally complaining, nv appreheasions of danger | miles from Liverpool. 
were then entertained, Dr. Clarke remained at Milbrook anti! his Commentary was nearly 
no seores remain to tell of the melodies that delighted the aacients, al-| Before five on the morning of Sanday, Dr. Clarke had risen from his) finished, when he again removed to the viemity of London ; but on find- 
though when we recognize the progress attained by the sister sciences, | bed. and, still suffering from his malady, had dressed bimself, and, with | ing the enjoymeunt of country air necessary to his health, he purchased 
bt that Sa tpnald salatate ousttepond his hat, bag, and cane in readiness, seemed waiting to leave the house. | a large and delightfal macsion, garden, and premises,catled Haydon-hall, 
we cannot for a moment doubt (hat mas . eee ! Woen Mr. Hobbs came dowoa stairs, he found him thus equipped in the | near the village of Easteott, in the parish of Ruislip, about seventeen 
ing position. ‘The melody of the choruses in the secular poem of Lorace, parlour; and, stating that he was very ill, requested to be taken imme- | miles from the metropolis, and this abode he continued to occupy until 
could not have disgraced the words in the Augastan Alen, and the Vota diately tohisown home. A carriage was accordingly sought, but, prior the time of his death. 
ries of Euterpe, were certainly not less numerous within the Imperial | to this, medical aid was called in, and his case was pronounced to be About the yout 1505, Dr. Clarke was made M.A., and in the following 
7 . Lone of cholera. Another medical gentleman was called to the assist- yearhe received the bhonorery degree of LL.D. ‘These titles of dis- 
city than those of Melpomene, of Thalia, or the other classic) vnee of the former, and he fully confirmed his opinion as to the nature tinction were conferred as a tribute of respect due to his learning and 
sisters. of the complaint. Atthistime bis weakness had so increased, that all | talents. Since the above period, le has been elected a member of the 
Since the period when the dark ages ceased, and science once more | tye sores him home w a4 at ry end. are? moment appeared _— on ee of ge te — hey in ytgre 
‘ a" . soe | 10 diminish bis remaming strength, aud very soon the prostration wasso | he bad long been a tetiow. e was also a member of some of the 
dawned upon the world, Italy has enjoyed a pre-eminence over every great asto prevent him from regaiuing his anes hed aay but another | American literary societies. With the members of several other learn- 
being more convenient, he was conducted to it, and in this he continaed | ed societies, his name has also been enrolled, and their journals have 
until life became extinet. | been enriched by the communications of bis pen. Among the Methodists, 
It appears that during every stage of his illness, Dr. Clarke retained | he has presided three times in the English conference, and three times 
the use of his senses and of bis understanding. Inno case did he be-| in that of Ireland. 
, tray any aberration of mind, nothing bordering on delirium, This, how-) Of the Shetland Islands, Dr. Clarke might have been called the apos- 
cords of the past preserved.--Music, therefore, a8 a science, recom: | ever, was rather to be gathered from his actions than his words, for at) tle. The spiritual interests of the inhabitants lay near his heart. He 
menced an existence iv lialy and although until within the last centary | nn early hour his voice had lost its tone, and sunk lower and lower, un-) twice honoured them with his presence, and encouraged them by his 
it gained no decided triumph, it was owing less to the merit acquired by | \il nothing but whispers could be obtained. In this languid condition, | diseoarses. Through his exertions, funds were raised tor supporting the 
* “| but little removed from a state of torpidity, he remained antil about a| gospel among them ; and, under his fostering care, it has obtained an es- 
its professors, than to a waat of encouragement from the multitude and quarter past eleven, when he breathed his last on the 26th of August, | tadlishinent, which is at present in no danger of dissolution. 
the general deficiency of taste and judgment, | 1832, in his seventy-second year. Ireland, also, was an object ever dear to this indefatigable man. In 
The eminent superiority of the Lialian school was not rendered appa: | The grave in which the remains of Dr. Clarke are interred, is next to | its northern parts he laid the foundation of many schools, which now 
rent before the commencement of the eighteenth century, when several | the vault in which the ashes of Mr. Wesley moulder in repose. It is | contain multitudes of children, forseveral of whom he provided clothing; 


. ‘ . <3 - a : {about twenty feet deep, and in ground never before used: the coffio | and procured money to pay teachers, and the current expenses attendant 
schools of music were established in her principal cities, from whence a | rests ou a foundation of brick and cement, and, to a given height, the | on such charitable institutions. 


new race both of composers and singers sprang into existence. The | sides and ends are secured with masonry; the remainder to be finished | == 


sed at an earlier period. Music likewise must depend upon testimony ; 


other nation in musical talent. [aly was the country and Romethe city, 
where the seeds of lilerature and science were preserved during the be- 
nighted period, when the iastitutious of barbarism prevailed over En- 
rope ; every science dates its revival from Rome, for there were the re- | 





; : é wet te : ORE brilliant success at Schuyler’s Court of Fortune, New-York, 18th 
magnificence of the science then became evident, the peculiar genius of | ith convenient speed. : : : N October, 1832, Drr.wn numbers of the Grand Mammoth Lottery ‘Class 
the people. that had slready. been aroused into:zigantic effort by the ap- | When the body was consigned to the ground, all his relations were | 97 drawn 17th Oct. 47 66 31 34 36 24 13 53 29 39 

5 ad - 





, . greatly affected; but none more so than Mr. John Wesley Clarke, Dr Just as you were told!!! No, 3147 66 the grand Capital prize of $50,000 
plauses showered upon her painters, was discovered to be equal to as no- Clarke's eldest son. In many parts of Bagland, it is customary for the | was actually sold by Schuyler to a distinguished Lawyer of the city in a whole 
ble an evhibition by ber musicians, and thus the ancient reputation of | friends of the deceased to drop a little earth on the coffin. Guided by Ticket, oat roe apg Tenod Pates ray ty wenn = etm 
{ : ‘ , . oe : ‘ . t 5. | WAS presentec ay it be sai ‘re Sho place eC ers. 
the country was regained, and Italy once more assumed her situation tr! vm ages} oy Mh Seat a r sya Mae 2 po apparently oe iethe highest prize ever sold in the city of New-York in a whole ticket. Schuy- 
" ceive some e . is being given, he squeezed it for a moment, P ler is famous fi ouching these fellows hole tickets ly a few de 
| * oth tie . . “er : r A er is famou »r touching these fellows in whoie tickets, only a few days ago he 
amongst nations asthe (acen of Song. : put it to his lips, ns in the attitude of kissing it, and, immediately drop- | sold the $12,000. . 
One school was founded at Modena by Francesco Peli; another at ping it, burst into tears Orders from the country by post or otherwise to ensure suecess and good luck, 
Genoa by Giovanni Paita; two at Venice by Gasparini and Lotti, the oa eta being ewaed, tne relatives of the deceased silently and [or he addressed to [Oct. 20.) ANTHONY H. SCHUYLER, New-York. _ 
, ithdrew, when the maltitude present came forward, iu succes- BSTE'TRICS.—To Medical Students, On the evening of the first Monday 
former of whom composed the once celet “ER eria,”’ slow Rete et he . : Q n No: ; al ( , p + 
rmer | e velebrated Kan of “Engelberta,” | jinn, to take a last view of the coffin, which contained all that was mor- in November, Dr. Ralph, (late of London,) will begin a course of Lectures 
Rome owed her first modern school to Amadori, sueceeded afterward | tal of their departed friend. It was the lust and painful gaze ona cas epon it 5 i heory and Practice of Miduyfery, including the Diseases of Women 
QNestealanl ; j clei i” of A tata at ‘ » noes ny ' and Cluldren, , 4 : . 
by Carissimi; that of Milan claime Brivao for her founder; Francesco Re- | ket, that contained a tongue hose aecents would never again be heard, | These Lectures will be continued daily, excepting Saturday and Sunday, and 
di, the eminent naturalist and philosopher, as well as musician, establish- ae ed ie sae pad Segeay pperers through vast congregations, NOW | wil) be given in his private study, or his owr. house, in Courtland street. 
. . . . slosed in the repository of death. With regard to the hour, (which will be arranged agreeable to the leisure of 
ed that of Florence ; while at Bologna, Pistocebi, regarded by his country | ‘ : : : edhe np ; 7 A , 
pe 3 P Thus sunk into the grave the mortal remains of one of the greatest | Gentlemen attending otherclasses,) and any further particulars, information may 
- ; 7] | i ’ 5 ' ’ 
men, as the father ofthe modera Malian school, established an academy, | men of the present age, there to slumber, “ashes to ashes, and dust to | be obtained by calling at any time in the morning or evening, upon Dr. Ralph, 
of whieh the admirable Bervacchi afterwards became the principal. Na- dust,” until the trampet shall sound, and the dead shall! be raised incor- | 38 Courtland-stre Che, — Ee PereTaevesy ot __[Oct. 13. 
ples had a number of schools upoo the revival of music, in whieh the | ruptible. 4 territories of death have rarely, been honoured with | 4 aot acaL in tne city pre pepe wy Wi oy = oe 
. . . : ' 4 hae « ; at le of og BR cralenen yes 
ere her spoils, neous periodical tn this » anc u at le | nade ihe lecessary edilo- 
most distinguished masters appeared. Searlatti, who may be consider- Tee Adam Clarke, though a native of Ireland, was paternally of Eng.) Til arrangements, aware ey eg vaoe ed roma * sp fied of hy errant the 
. . i +4 : Py : ‘ ’ see | Jertaking, to issue at an early day the first number of a work which they trust 
ed as the earliest Neapolitan master of eminence, was the first to pro- | lish extraction. Tis father, who was an eminent schoolmaster, descend- ‘oll aaat be long in establishing itself in the confidence and partiality of the Tublie.. 
duce a reformation in the overture, which from a mere obligato sympho- | ed from a family originally of England, in which country bis ancestors | In that hepe they respectiully ootenis inh teiening mroapeatas yh Monthly Ma- 
' : : were of high respectability. His mother’s maiden name was Maclean, | gazine. ‘The work when fairly established will consist of Tales, Reviews amd Es- 
ny, became in his hands a specics of musical prologue, or programme of the - a . g S Wotices of the Arta. Views. of Society at J S lead s 
: of Mall. Her progenitors were Scotch, and of some consequence | says, wilh 4 otices of the Arts, Views of : ociety at home and abroad ; Comments 
action of the opera. He is said to have produced nearly a hundred operas } 4 wi paeX, t ager t I pare 4 4 | on the Fashions and temper of the times, Gleanings from the least accessible of fo- 
patie ht p a m Sie | y peras, | their pedigree hav ing been traced back toa remote pr riod. | reign publications, and the eurliest On-dits in literary, sporting, and fashionable cir- 
(of which his rincipessa Fidele"’ is quoted as the best), two hundred! Dr. Adam Clarke was borer near Magherafelt, in the county of Lon- clea But above all to reflect life and literature as displayed in this Metropolis, 
masses, and a voluminous collection of cantatas, Searlatti bad also the apy in the north ef Ireland, about the year 1761, but the exact | 4.41) be the principal object of ay: ‘ 
, | time we have not been able to ascertain. | THE KNICKERBOCKE 2%, OR NEW-YORK MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
ng ason oO que , > } ; ‘ . a ae : : , 3 
merit of cpern 6 gon { nearly eq sal fame, nad who, as the composer) On entering life, he was designed for trade, and, pursuant to this in- | oe Each nutal er will contain twemty-lous quarto pages of letter press 
of “ Merope,” is well entitled to the highest consideration as a musician | tention, was for some time placed under the care of a Mr. Bennet, an | printed with an entirely new and beautiful type, procured expressly for the work, 
Durante, the eminent f church music, w ; +g | extensive linen-manufacturer; but, distiking branches of the husi-| Phe paper, of the finest American manufacture, will be of the same quality with 
urante, the eminent composer of church music, was also a pupil of this | ** inen-maautacturer; but, disliking some branches of the busi- that used in the Annuals, and stitched in an elegant tinted cover. The greatest 
master. Francisco Feo, the worthy scholar of Gizzi, was the founder | "°** arte ew gentleman, yet on such honourable oa that their | attention in short will be paid to its typographicalappearance, while superior En- 
: Ri. . mutualfriendship continued without interruption until Mr. Bennet’s ing il from time to time ornament and enrich the publication 
J ; a am > J . P gravings, will from tir c 4 if . 
of another Neapolitan school: his church music is distinguished for its | death. cP “Terms of subscription, Foun Douiars per annum, payable on the deli- 
grandeur, science, and energy, while his operas “ Ariana” and * Arsace” | Blessed with natural talents of the first order, his ability and aequire- | very mal py fe. ber. f their subscription list barely ble t Aten 
‘ - : . : Ay } an . " , . . tos “ee =) x Should the complexion o their subsc ! > i is! ) iy enable the plbushers to 
(from which Gluck borrowed his overture to Iphigenia.) rendered him — - pated. the atte = mn of a who visited his father’s how e. commence the Magazine, the contents of the earlier numbers will be one half ori- 
one of the most popular musicians of his day, and still keep him ina dis: fs see poe ¥ sayy preacher intimately ac quainted with the late vene- | ginal and the remainder selected; but should the publication meet wih the suc- 
ti tad rhate enon the Nati . . , : | rable and reverent John Wesley, with whom he kept up a regular cor- | cess that is anticipated, it will gradually assume an entirely original character. 
ingu , P £ alian mas ers. he admirable Jomelli was | respondence. In one of his letters, having given a favourable report of | The publishers being prepared, if met in their design by the public, to enlist the 
the pupil of Feo, and greatly contributed (o the complete success of the Adam Clarke, who, though young, had already begun to eall sinners to | first acknowledged talent in the county ’ -~* r gro late sombins atan expendi- 
; . » > , ve... i * N . 2 pra sea or us fice the 2z ee 7 
Neapoliten style throughout aly; of his numerous compositions, the repentance, Mr. Wesley was so pleased with the representation, that an | ture Maherte spun oa 4 mie me of é “ ahem. 2 + mt eek with 
, ; . . » wee Some ss his v te The . countenance themselves, ho » BETO sy car » oes TAC, 
POnerenre? 28 Oy nest be tween him and his young triend, The event | hongh perfectly content that all the first protits of the work shall go to improve its 
bt rn that he was called from freland, and placed for about a month in character. In the mean time, without mentioning the names of the able contribu- 
‘ ‘ Kingswood school, tors who have courteously pledged their aid, they feel warran.ed in stating that 
fond of attributing a portion of Jomelli's excellence to Martine, the Bo- Dr. Clarke had not been long in the Kingswood seminary, before Mr. | arrangements have been made, which will paki them to commence their under- 
. " , oat Wesley paid it a visit ; and when the lads were brought before, him he in- | (aking, under literary auspices the most favourable. 
lognese, from whose school some of the most distinguished professors batend a the youne wee from Ireland Adam Clacke ncvtcntercing sere | Oct. 20] PEABODY & CO. 219 Broadway, New-York 
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point. Nicolo Porpora is the last we will name of this school; this cele | demption, doctrine, mode of preaching. &e.; and being satished with | Ships. Masters Days v4 sailing from) Days ojeatingjrom 
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pupil of Scarlatti. The first epera of his composition, * Ariane e Tesio,” |: profound silenceensued. Mr. Wesley then asked if he should be wil-| — 2.Cnariemague, Kobinson HO, Sy 40s fe LAD shug- Ay Dae.) 
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j ; : | : : ye . Af , ~ ry y. Q * j= ’ ay ept. D. 
cities of Europe, andin his suceeding efforts, by the production of the | scene which Dr. Clarke thas describes : | hemes Od 4 pat md 6+ 90, «+ G0, «6 QO) 77 20 P46 ” 30 
opera “ Siface,” end of nearly forty others, in all of which he has been % We all a“ os — silence, but my eye was fixed on Mr. Wesley,| 1. Franee, E. Funk, jAp’l , 43te 1 Dee 4 i J * aa * me 3 
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Halian operain England in 1743, then established in opposition to Han 
del, but although worthy of his great name, and supported by the talents 
of Farinelli, one of the most admirable vocalists, who ever did honour 


meditation, he arose from his seat, and came to the place where Twas! 9 4. Manchester weiderholdt’ * 20, ** 20, ** Qo) 710. °710 "10 
sitting. ‘Then, with a solemnity whick Lean never forget, he laid his | Passagein the Cabin toor from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including 
hand on my head, while he uttered these memorable words:—‘May beds, bedding, Wine, and stores of every description. 
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the composer lett the country then so deeply fascinated by the power of weeks I hope to appoint thee to a circuit.” ’ 
From the commencement of his career, Dr. Clarke was every where | E- Boy, No- —t 
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